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Lx-spies share Argo 
Insights, experiences 


By ALEXIS SEARS 
For The News-Letter 


On Wednesday night, 
former CIA agents Jonna 
and Tony Mendez spoke 
to Hopkins students as the 
fourth installment of the 
MSE Symposium. 

Jonna Mendez was the 
Chief of Disguise at the 
CIA and served for over 25 
years with the agency. Her 
husband Tony is known for 
his role in the 1980 Cana- 
dian Caper operation, dur- 
ing which the CIA and the 
Canadian government res- 
cued six American diplo- 
mats from Iran during the 
Iranian hostage crisis. The 
operation was depicted in 
the Academy-award win- 


Blue Jays 
partake in 


-Bpatiimore 


Marathon 


By OLIVIA DE RAADT 
For The News-Letter 


Approximately 27,000 


| 
| 
| 


ning film 
Ben Affleck. 
During the presentation, 
the Mendezes alternated 
between describing the 
operation and the making 
of the movie and playing 
video clips, mostly of Argo. 
They began by discussing 
the importance of disguise. 
The first video clip showed 
how make-up could trans- 


Argo, starring 


form a young woman into | \@ 


a homeless man, a Middle 
Eastern man, and a much 
older actress. 


“I was pleasantly sur- | 


prised by how many of the 
actual events in Argo were 
accurately 
cording to Tony and Jonna. 
[ thought that their insight 


portrayed ac- | 


on the use of disguise was | 


particularly 
sophomore James Koch 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Jonna Mendez did most 
of the speaking, with Tony 
Mendez making the occa- 
sional quip. 

“Exfiltrations are like 
abortions. You don’t need 
one unless something has 
gone And if you 
need one, don’t try to do 
Tony Mendez 


wrong. 


it yourself,” 
said. 
See MENDEZ, pace A6 
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For The News-Letter 


Free condoms are 
now available in the rest 
rooms of all floors of the 
Brody Learning Com- 
mons and those of the M 
and Q levels of the Milton 
S. Eisenhower Library. 


| These additional locations 


- [a 
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supplement existing free 
condom sources on cam- 
pus — the Student Health 
and Wellness Center and 


students’ Resident Advi- 
sors — from which stu- 
dents have historically 


had to go to receive free 
condoms. 

Dispensers can_ be 
found in both men’s and 


ewery 
= 
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; COURTESY OF JACK BARTHOLET 
| Students can stock up on condoms in the library instead of going to their RAs or to the Health and Wellness Center for complimentary contraceptives. 


New condom dispensers quickly depleted 


| By NATHAN BICK 


women’s rest rooms. Each 
is stocked weekly with 
50 condoms by students 
working under the aus- 
pices of the SGA. 

As part of the effort, the 
students are keeping track 
of the number of condoms 
dispensed. The first week’s 
supply of condoms, stocked 
last Thursday, were com- 


pletely depleted by Tuesday. 
The Health and Well- 
ness Center is providing 
the condoms for the new 
locations, so no new funds 
are being spent aside from 
the one-time cost of the 
dispenser holders. 
Hopkins has a clear 
policy of addressing the 
See CONDOMS, pace A5 


Greek Week kicks off with spirited fun 


By ELI WALLACH 


runners took to the streets | 
of downtown Baltimore | 


last Saturday, as the Ballti- 
more Running Festival cel- 
ebrated its 13th year in the 
city. Many Hopkins stu- 
dents participated in the 
festival, which featured a 
5K, Half Marathon; Full 
Marathon, Team Relay and 
Kids Fun Run. 

The festival's participants 
this year did not run for any 
monetary reward due to 
Under Armor not renewing 
its title sponsorship this past 
August. This sponsorship 
would have provided a total 
of $127,400 in prize money 
for the races. 

For junior Payton Clo- 
ver, the Baltimore Running 
Festival was her first mara- 
thon experience. 

“Tt was so inspirational 
to see such a diverse city 
unite’ for an event. Even 
though I'll be avoiding the 
stairs at all costs for the 
next week, the sense of ac- 
complishment I felt at the 
finish line was worth it,” 
Clover said. 

See MARATHON, pace A5 
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Greek Week kicked 
off this past Wednesday 
with events hosted by Phi 
Delta Theta and Pi Beta 
Phi. Greek Week allows for 


| fraternities and sororities 


to get involved with other 
greek organizations in the 


| spirit of friendly competi- 


tion. Events for the week 
will continue through Oct. 
20. 

Throughout Greek 
Week, greek organiza- 
tions accumulate points 
based upon participation 
and fund raising efforts. 
The fraternity and sorority 
who each accumulate the 
most points wins funds to- 
ward a formal. 

“We are going to put 
forth as much effort as pos- 
sible towards participation 
in every greek week event, 
and honestly, we are just 
going to have a blast with 
it because that is what its 
for — to make sure that 
brothers have a good time 
and that greek organiza- 
tions have a good time 


too,” Hank Strmac, public 
relations chairman for the 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity, 
said. “It is worthwhile to 
the greek community as a 
whole. It’s an opportunity 
for greek organizations to 
have friendly competition 
between each other and 
that friendly competition 
encourages positive rela- 
tionships.” 
Students have the op- 


* 
. 


N 


tion of purchasing Greek 
Week Passes for $15 to gain 
admission to the four most 


popular events: Phi Mu | 


Presents Hopkins’ Most 


Eligible Bachelor, Pi Beta | 
Phi Lip Sync Night, Kappa | 


Cook-Off and Alpha Phi 
Ivy Games. Individually, 
general admission tickets 


at the door of each of the | 


events are priced at five 
See GREEK WEEK, pace A6 


COURTESY OF ELLEN BRAIT 
Pi Beta Phi performed “The Call” by the Backstreet Boys at Lip Syne Night. 
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Beta scholarship places 
emphasis on character 


By CHRISTINA KO 
For The News-Letter 


The Beta Theta Pi frater- 
nity has begun accepting 
applications for the Men 
of Principle Scholarship, 
an annual scholarship for 
freshmen that is offered by 
the University’s Alpha Chi 
chapter every fall. 

The purpose of the Men 
of Principle Scholarship is 
to honor the accomplish- 
ments of the incoming 
class of freshmen, and to 
encourage intellectual, so- 
cial, and societally benefi- 
cial pursuits. 

“We seek to recognize 
men who demonstrate de- 
votion to academic achieve- 
ment and a commitment to 
making both the univer- 
sity and community better 
places to live,” Beta’s web 
site dedicated to the schol- 
arship reads. “Most impor- 
tantly, we hope to identify 
men who desire to develop 
those skills that will help 


them become successful 
not only in college, but in 
their professional and per- 
sonal lives as well.” 

The scholarship actu- 
ally consists of three mon- 
etary awards: one recipient 
will receive $250, and two 
other applicants will be 
awarded $125 each. These 
scholarships are limited to 
three incoming, non-Greek 
male freshmen. 

According to  Beta’s 
Scholarship Chairman 
Will DeGouveia, approxi- 
mately 50 freshmen apply 
each year for the schol- 
arship, and the three re- 
cipients are chosen after a 
thorough application and 
interview process. 

“Each year, our appli- 
cant pool is increasingly 
more impressive and more 
diverse,” Beta’s Public Re- 
lations Chairman Hank 
Strmac wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “We 
hope to honor these young 

See BETA, pace A5 
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Event explores definition JHU Politik to launch online video series 
of modern day manhood 


By EMILY HERMAN 
For The Vews-Letter 


Manhood and gender 
stereotypes were the top- 
ics of discussion on Tues- 
day at “Boys To Men,” the 
first event of the Male De- 
velopment Series hosted 
by the Alpha Phi Alpha 
and Phi Iota Alpha fra- 
ternities and the Men Of 
Color At Hopkins Alliance 
(MOCHA). 

The discussion, held in 
Charles Commons, was 
based around audience- 
generated questions that 
sparked debate about the 
definition of masculinity 
and the pressures that men 
face in the personal and 
professional spheres. 

“Manhood is not one 
way of thinking or one 
role that we play,” Joseph 
Colén, the assistant direc- 
tor of the Office of Mul- 
ticultural Affairs (OMA), 
said. “It gets complicated 
for men on many spec- 
trums.” 

“The event was a great 
success,” Demetrius Ed- 
wards, president of the 
University’s chapter of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha frater- 


the concept of machismo in 
traditional heterosexual re- 
lationships, the lasting ef- 
fects of slavery on African- 


American cultural norms | 


and the stresses caused by 
endemic poverty in mod- 
ern-day society. 

“Here at Hopkins, 
there’s a low number of 
[students who are] males of 
color,” Eduardo Alvarado, 
president of Phi Iota Alpha 
and vice president of the 
Latino student group OLE, 
said. “We need to bond to- 
gether to talk about issues 
like masculinity, gender 
roles and our place in so- 
ciety.” 

The audience also spent 
time discussing gender 
stereotypes regarding 
sexuality, specifically the 
discrepancies between 
societal views of men and 
women who have had 
many sexual partners and 


By MARC MOUTINHO 
For The News-Letter 


JHU Politik, the club be- 
hind the weekly opinion- 
based Politik Press, plans 
to break new ground by 
launching an online video 
series in the near future. 
The producers hope that 
the effort will build on the 


| Politik’s growth as a club 


a = | 
men who continue to flirt | 


with women despite being 
in a committed relation- 


ship. 
Additionally, audience 
members’ shared their 


ideas about when a boy be- 
comes a man and about the 
evolving role of religion 


nity, said. “It was a good and education in man- 
forum to hood. 
come to- Sess 
gether [discus- 
and un- We need to bond sion] was 
derstand well need- 
w hat together to talk ed because 
manhood : : everyone 
truly is,” about issues like BP heca | 
Edwards masculinity, gen- questions 
Soa Pads. in mind,” | 
“There’s Gerroles and our Chatwel 
no set def- : Fletcher, a 
inition [of place il. SOCIGLY. senior and 
manhood] —EbDuarDo _ the presi- 
so it was A dent of 
good to LVARADO, the Black 
; PHilota ALPHA Student 
a nion, 
Nee ARESIDENT -”'said. 
Despite Despite 
the event's the joint 
masculine sponsor- 
theme, the ship _ be- 


number of women who 
attended the event was 
about equal to the number 
of men present, driving 
the discussion to include 
issues and_ stereotypes 
about masculinity that af- 
fect both genders. 

“Women play a vital 
role in manhood today, so 
it’s great to get their feed- 
back and come to a collec- 
tive understanding,” Ed- 
wards said. 

“The discussion was 
pretty enlightening,” se- 
nior Mani Keita said. “I’m 
happy that we were able to 
escape the rigid framework 
of manhood and to really 
think of it in a theoretical 
aspect.” 

Audience members, 
who submitted questions 
to the event organizers on 
index cards at the start of 
the event, debated many 
aspects of the role of men 
in society today. 

Some of the discussion 
questions focused on re- 
cent shifts in gender roles, 
including the reasons why 
some men feel inferior if 
their female partner earns 
more money than they do 
as well as the discomfort 
some men have with being 
stay-at-home dads. 

“Manhood is a socio- 
cultural construct,” Keita 
said. “As soon as people 
realize that they can make 
manhood whatever they 
want it to be, perhaps 
they’ll feel more comfort- 
able doing certain activi- 
ties that they might see 
as feminine or weak. It 

doesn’t really reflect on 
you as a man if you're 
cooking dinner.” 

Because the discussion 
was sponsored by sev- 
eral multicultural student 
groups — Alpha Phi Alpha 
is an African-American fra- 
ternity, while the brothers 
of Phi Iota Alpha are all La- 
tino — much of the debate 
focused on issues and ste- 

rt ae 
reotypes within the respec- 
tive cultural communities. 
The cultural issues that 
were discussed included 


tween 
and Latino student groups, 
the audience was primar- 
ily African-American. 

“Being a Latino and 
only having about six 
Latinos here, I definitely 
want to get my people 
involved,” junior Paul 
Markakis said. 

While this event was 
based on the broad theme 
of manhood, Alpha Phi 
Alpha, Phi Iota Alpha and 
MOCHA are planning 
more events with more 
specific themes regarding 
manhood, including chiv- 
alry, personal finance and 
professional appearances. 

‘(This event] was a re- 
ally good starting point,” 
Markakis said. “We got a 
lot of the main issues out 
there, so people know that 
now when they want to 
have these in-depth dis- 
cussions about masculin- 
ity, femininity and what 
it means to be a man in 
today’s society, [we can] re- 
ally start to be that catalyz- 
ing organization.” 

“We want to develop 
the man heré on Hopkins 
campus so that we can be 
greater men,” Edwards 
said. “We're going to open 
up [our events] campus- 
wide so we can have a lot 
of different cultures there 
and hear different views 
on what manhood is.” 

Event organizers and 
audience members alike 
expressed a desire to con- 
tinue the conversation on 
the topics discussed at the 
meeting in a constructive 
and meaningful way. 

“The people you meet at 
these events could be po- 
tential lunch buddies, just 
to keep the conversation 
going,” junior Dolapo De- 
muren said. 

“The respectful atmo- 
sphere that took place 
was very refreshing,” Ed 
Jackson, an Alpha Phi Al- 
pha member and Morgan 
State graduate student, 
said. “It was very sophis- 
ticated [and] very intellec- 
tual.” 


in recent years, as well as 
offer an outlet for Hopkins 
students with a penchant 
for broadcast journalism 
to also express their opin- 
ions. 

Senior Rachel Cohen, an 
editor-in-chief of the Poli- 
tik, was optimistic about 
the club’s new endeavour 
and the general expansion 
of the club’s activities. 

“T think people are re- 
sponding to it well,” Cohen 
said. 

Founded in 2008, the 
student-run _—_ publication 
began with the mission of 
reporting political news, 
thereby offering Hopkins 


students a means to stay - 


informed about political 
developments on all lev- 
els. 

“The founding editors 
just wanted to make Hop- 
kins a more political place 
and report on what was go- 
ing on,” Cohen said. 

The aims and activi- 
ties of the Politik have 
evolved in the interven- 
ing years. Since 2012, the 
publication has become 
centred on promoting 
political dialogue by en- 
abling students to voice 
their opinions on a vari- 
ety of issues. 

“The editors decided... it 
would be more unique to 
make it all opinion pieces,” 
Cohen said. “I'd say the 
mission is to make Hop- 
kins students engage more 
with the world around 


them and form opinions 
about it.” 

Che publication has also 
changed in terms of for- 
mat. Print has given way to 
online publishing. Politik’s 
special issues, however, re- 
tain the privilege of physi- 
cal publication. 

“The special issues are 
longer pieces... They can be 
reported, or investigative... 
most of them are inter- 
views,” Cohen said. 

Although Rachel ex- 
pressed some sadness at 
the marginalization of 
print, she said the Poli- 
tik felt publishing almost 
entirely online was justi- 
fied. 

“Printing costs were re- 
ally expensive and we just 
didn’t want to do that any- 
more,” Cohen said. “I love 
the concept of newspapers, 
but I think that students 
are more likely to read ar- 
ticles if they come to their 
inboxes.” 

Regardless of its objec- 
tive and form, the Politik 
and its weekly issues have 
always been open to the 
participation of students 
with any and all views. 
The club's staff includes a 
team of dedicated writers, 
but they regularly accept 
frequent or infrequent con- 
tributions from other stu- 
dents. 

“Many pieces are con- 
tributing writers that just 
pitch and write once,” Co- 
hen said. “If you're a staff 
writer, you're expected to 
write at least three times a 
semester.” 

The development of the 
Politik has allowed it to ex- 
pand the opportunities it 
offers to Hopkins students. 
In the spirit of experiment- 
ing with different formats, 
the club’s new video series 
is one of the ways in which 
Politik is continuing its 


growth. ‘ 

Senior Vicky  Plestis, 
the head manager of the 
video series, outlined the 
details of the project as 
well as her present and fu- 
ture ambitions concerning 
the series. 

Upon returning to Hop- 
kins after an internship 
with CBS, Plestis became 
conscious of the limited 
opportunities, which the 
university as a whole pro- 
vides to students who 
share her interest in broad- 
cast journalism. 

“If someone at Hopkins 
is interested in that kind 
of career path there really 
is nothing here for you,” 
Plestis said. 

These considerations, 
along with her previous 
contributions to Politik, 
sparked the idea of creat- 
ing a journalistic video 
series — an idea which 
was met with great inter- 
est from Cohen and Alex 
Clearfield, Politik’s .other 
editor-in-chief. 

“They loved it!” Plestis 
said. 

The video series is cur- 
rently envisioned as a plat- 
form for weekly round- 
table political discussions 
in which students can 
participate and share their 
opinions. 

“It would be to broaden 
the way Hopkins can po- 
litically engage on cam- 
pus,” Plestis said. “There's 
this reputation at Hopkins 
that people are very unin- 
volved.” 

The obstacles the video 
series has encountered 
have arisen primarily from 
technical considerations. 

“The scariest part going 
in was how we were going 
to find the technical and 
operations side of things,” 
Plestis said. 

A joint collaboration 


with the JHU Filmmak- 
ing Club has allowed the 
project to overcome most 
of those technical obsta- 
cles. 

“They have the complete 
operations side of it set 
down,” Plestis said. “If we 
didn’t have the Filmmak- 
ing Club, this wouldn’t be 
happening at all.” 

Not all initial ambi- 
tions concerning the video 
series have been feasible, 
however. Plestis stated that 
she wished the round-table 
discussions could be re- 
corded live, as opposed to 
being taped and then re- 
leased. 

“In an ideal world, I’d 
love if it could be live. 
There’s something about 
that down-to-the-wire 
pressure that I think re- 
ally pushes you to do the 
best you can,” Plestis said. 
“We just don’t have the 
equipment for that right 
now.” 

The aim of making live 
recordings is not the only 
ambition concerning the 
future of the video series. 
Another objective is to 
branch out from round- 
table discussions on cam- 
pus. 

“Tf we could get signed- 
on correspondents or re- 
porters going out into the 
field and actually doing 
segments, live or not, that 
would be fantastic,” Plestis 
said. 

The project is rapidly 
approaching completion, 
with the possibility that 
the Politik video series will 
arrive by mid-November. 

“Hopkins is a more po- 
litically engaged campus 
than it was three years ago, 
which is a good thing,” Co- 
hen said. 

“T think the possibili- 
ties are endless,” Plestis 
added. 


| By ALEX MICHEL 


For The News-Letter 


Last Thursday, the In- 
ternational Studies (IS) 
Program hosted a social 
event at Maxie’s Pizza Bar 
& Grille for current inter- 
national studies majors as 
well as students consider- 
ing the major. 

With over 300 students, 
the IS major is one of the 
most popular majors on 
the Homewood Campus. 
The Maxie’s event was just 
one of many that occur 
throughout the semester, 
which are meant to fos- 
ter a sense of community 
among the students in the 
major. 

Julia Galan, the associ- 
ate director of the IS pro- 
gram, plays an important 
role in holding together 
the community feel of the 
program. 

“J am responsible for 
managing and develop- 
ing the program, man- 
aging our BA/MA and 
exchange programs with 
SAIS in DC and Sciences 
Po in France, advising 
the students on careers, 


study abroad options and 


course selection and or- 
ganizing a variety of aca- 
demic, networking and 
social events for the stu- 
dents,” Galan wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“I love being able to see 
the program grow and 
develop into an academic 
major that not only pro- 
vides an excellent inter- 
disciplinary | education, 
but also represents a real 
community of students 
with similar academic 
and career interests.” 
Galan, who is in her 
third year as the associate 
director of the program, 
has done a lot to expand 
and develop the program 
beyond just a major. 
“J am also cooperat- 
ing with affiliated de- 
partments and programs 
such as Sociology, Histo- 


ry, Jewish Studies, GRLL 


IS program fosters on-Ca 


African-American | 


and Economics to create 
tracks and focus areas 
within IS that would al- 
low students to receive 
the broad interdisciplin- 
ary education provided 
by the major, but also 
have the opportunity to 
specialize in a field of 
study within Internation- 
al Studies and to simulta- 
neously obtain a second 
major or minor with the 
affiliated department,” 
she wrote. 

In recent years, the 
IS program has worked 
with a variety of other 
departments and college 
campuses to further the 


double majoring in Inter- 
national Studies and So- 
ciology, to dive into the 
issues of globalization 
and international develop- 
ment. 

Students are also able 
to take advantage of the 
program’s close relation- 
ship with the Universi- 
ty’s School of Advanced 
International 
which has campuses in 
Bologna, | Washington, 
D.C. and Nanjing, as 
well as the Sciences Po, 
which has campuses in 
Paris, Le Havre, Menton, 


Reims, Dijon, Nancy and 
Poitiers. Through these — 


campuses, selected: stu- 


,uate academic 


Studies, © 


track. 

Senior Chance Fowl- 
er took part in the SAIS 
Abroad program in Bolo- 
gna. 

“The SAIS Bologna 
Junior Abroad program 
is a’ great experience 
and the Bologna Center 
has a very friendly so- 
cial atmosphere, faculty 
included,” Fowler said. 
“Going abroad for the 
whole year gave me the 
opportunity to do a ton 
of traveling, but Bologna 
was by far the best city I 
visited; it’s the food capi- 
tal of Italy.” 

Galan enjoys her posi- 


interdisci- tion since 
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events and advice that 
will allow them to have 
an enjoyable undergrad- 
experi- 
ence and that will also 
benefit them as_ they 
plan out their future ca- 
reer path,” Galan wrote. 
“And I really love collab- 
orating with the students 
on ideas for the program 
— getting their feed- 
back on what's working 
and what isn’t, working 


together on hosting in- 


formation sessions for 
prospective and current 
students, working on the 
peer advisor program.” 
Galan hopes to see the 


program continue to de- 


dents can obtain credits velop down the road. 


studying abroad or pur- _ 


sue a five-year MA/BA 


gether with the students 


“I have worked to-. 


mpus community 


and the faculty to create 
a real community, one 
that offers social, career- 
based and _ academic 
events and opportuni- 
ties that go beyond the 
classroom,” she wrote. 
“From the Dinners with 
Professors series, to the 
parties at Maxie’s, to 
hosting speakers such as 
former Ambassador to 
Canada David Jacobson, 
and even to the creation 
of the peer advisor pro- 
gram that students can 
turn to as an additional 
resource, the IS Program 
has become a dynamic, 
forward-thinking major, 
which is especially need- 
ed in today’s globalized 
world.” 

Sophomore Gen Craw- 
ford has found the major to 
be everything she was hop- 
ing it would be. 

“I really enjoy IS be- 
cause it is such a holistic 
discipline,” Crawford said. 
“You get to see such a di- 
verse breadth of material, 
but it’s really cool how ev- 
erything ultimately _ ties 
together. I also really like 
how so much is so rel- 
evant to current interna- 
tional events and you can 
actually apply what you 
are learning to the world 
around you.” 

Other students, such 
as sophomore Adam Eck- 
stein, like what opportu- 
nities the major provides 
to students interested in 
getting involved in the IS 
community. 

“I think that it’s benefi- 
cial for the students to be 
around people with simi- 
lar interests and discuss 
world events,” Eckstein 
said. “The events for IS ma- 
jors are good opportunities 
for people to meet and to 
get to know other people 
who are passionate about 
what’s going on in the 
world. It’s cool to have a 
_ major that is active in pro- 
viding events for students 
to socialize and meet pro- 
fessors.”. ete. 
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Agarwala lifts veil on informal workers. SGA votes for committee 
lo analyze campus tech 


By JONATHAN BROWN 
For The Vews-/ etter 
In April 2013, 


= ; Associate 
Professor jn 


the Depart- 
ment of Sociology 
Agarwala published her 
second book titled Informal 
Labor, Formal Politics, and 
Dignified Discontent in India. 

Agarwal 
teaches a o 


Rina 


a, who currently 
; ourse titled “Is- 
sues in International Devel- 
opment” as well as an in- 
troductory sociology course 
alongside Associate Profes- 
sor Steven Plank, has dedi- 
cated her career to examin- 
ing how the poorest people 
on Earth work for equality. 
Agarwala received her doc- 
toral degree in demogra- 
phy and development from 
Princeton University after 
earning a master’s degree in 
public policy from Harvard 
University and a bachelor’s 
degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

In Informal Labor, Agar- 
wala examines the plight 
of informal labor workers 
in India. Her interest in 
the subject matter began 
as a young adult in India 
when she interned for the 
Self-Employed | Women’s 
Organization (SEWA), a 
trade union for poor wom- 
en workers in the informal 
economy. 

“During my work with 
this union, I became con- 
vinced that labor justice 
is the key to development, 
and I’ve been working on 
these issues ever since!” 
Agarwala wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Informal Politics de- 
tails the several successes 
that women working in 
the informal sector have 
achieved, examples of 
which include setting up 
health care clinics in their 
slums and_ educational 
scholarships for their chil- 
dren. However, Agarwala 


»-seedoesnet overlook the chal- 


lenges that informal labor 
still faces. 

“At the same _ time, 
[SEWA] has also failed in 
many parts of the country, 
and inequality is rapidly 


rising in India. So we have 
a long way to go,” Agarwa- 
la wrote. “But Indian work- 
ers are not taking things 
lying down, and they are 
fighting against the con- 
tinuing injustices.” 

Furthermore, Agarwala 
noted the importance of 
understanding these issues 
in the context of India’s 
continued development. 

“India’s economic im- 
provement will not be sus- 
tained unless the country 
addresses it’s mass poverty, 
illiteracy, hunger and ill 
health,” Agarwala_ wrote. 
“At the moment, the coun- 
try’s challenge is finding 
the political will to do this.” 

Although the book just 
came out earlier this year, 
it has already garnered 
many positive reviews. 

“Informal Labor, Formal 
Politics, and Dignified Dis- 
content in India is one of 
the most thought provok- 
ing books produced on the 
future of labor in recent 
years. It challenges us to 
radically rethink how we 
see labor after globaliza- 
tion but not in a pessimis- 
tic way. Instead Agarwala 
restores agency to ordi- 
nary workers struggling to 
survive in the age of inse- 
curity and identifies their 
innovative organizational 
responses in a compelling 
way,” University of the 
Witwatersrand Professor 
Edward Webster wrote ina 
review of the book for the 
Global Labour Journal. 

Informal Labor is not the 
first book that Agarwala 
has written. In 2008, Agar- 
wala, alongside Cornell 
Professor Ronald J. Her- 
ring, published Whatever 
Happened to Class?: Reflec- 
tions from South Asia. 

In that book, Agarwala 
examines how economic 
analysis dependent on class 
structure helps to identify 
challenges faced’ by the 
working and middle class- 
es in India and Pakistan. 

Although noted for her 
work in sociology, Agar- 
wala did not always want 


Amnesty International 


By JENNA 
MCLAUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


The University’s Am- 
nesty International Club 
supports the name and 
mission of its larger inter- 
national branch: fighting 
for human rights where 
they are deprived. Amnes- 
ty International was previ- 
ously a small club on cam- 
pus; however, Mary Egan, 
the group’s new president, 
hopes to increase the size 
and range of the club’s ef- 
forts monumentally. This 
semester, the club’s focus 
is on the issue of human 
trafficking. 

Egan hopes to spread 
awareness of the reality of 
human trafficking to the 
Hopkins campus. 

“Many people believe 
that it is an issue that 
they do not have to worry 
about, and that they do 
not have to help,” Egan 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “However, 
America is a serious of- 
fender of labor and sex 
trafficking and exploita- 
tion of children.” 

Many Homewood stu- 
dents may find the facts 
behind human trafficking 
become considerably clos- 
er and more tangible from 
Amnesty International's 
mission to spread aware- 
ness. : 

“The United States 1s 
the number one consumer 
for human trafficking. ie 

t the issue into perspec 
Bie sources estimate that 
294,000 American teenag- 
ers are at risk of being traf- 
ficked right now,” Egan 
wrote. - 

And that’s just in the 
United States. Amnesty 
International also hopes 


to put these numbers on a 
global scale. In just a year, 
1.2 million children are 
subject to human traffick- 
ing practices according to 
Egan — almost 27 million 
slaves exist in the world 
today. 

“That’s more than there 
were during the entire 
span of the trans-Atlantic 
slave trade,” Egan wrote. 

Amnesty Interna- 
tional is looking beyond 
the campus borders to 
address this issue on a 
grander scale by partner- 
ing with multiple other 
organizations from all 
around Baltimore. 

They are working close- 
ly with Maryland Rescue 
and Restore Coalition — 
a Baltimore based group 
fighting against human 
trafficking. This group not 
only works to raise aware- 
ness of the issue and help 
prevent human trafficking, 
but also to provide inter- 
vention and care for vic- 
tims. 


“The Maryland Coali- - 


tion is located on the larg- 
est urban farm in Ballti- 
more, and allows for many 
unique experiences for 
Amnesty International to 
partner,” Egan wrote. 
Amnesty International 
is also creating interna- 
tional partnerships by 
teaming with the Somaly 
Mam Foundation of Cam- 
bodia. This organization 
officially launched in 2007 
with the help of a woman 
named Somaly Mam who 
had been abused, sold into 
sex-slavery and prostitut- 
ed for most of her youth. 
After her escape, she dedi- 
cated much of her life to 


helping Cambodian girls — 


in similar situations, ex- 
panding her purposes into 


SOC JHU.EDU : 


Informal Labor,” 
Formal Politics, a 


Prof. Agarwala’s new book was published earlier this year in April. 


to become a sociologist. 

“T didn’t actually learn 
what Sociology was un- 
til late into my education. 
I thought sociology was 
for people who wanted to 
do social work in the US, 
and I was certain from the 
start that I wanted to work 
on issues of international 
development,” Agarwala 
wrote. 

It was for this reason 
that Agarwala majored 
in economics and _ po- 
litical science during her 
undergraduate years at 
Cornell University. It was 
not until Agarwala began 
working towards her doc- 
toral degree in demog- 
raphy and development 
at Princeton University, 
where she ended up tak- 
ing a number of courses 
in the Sociology Depart- 
ment, that she realized 
how good of a fit she was 
for the field. 

“Tt was in [sociology 
classes at Princeton] that 
I realized that sociologists 
do address international 
development issues. And 
more importantly, the 
way they examine the is- 
sues and problems reso- 
nated with me more than 
any other approach I had 
come across,” Agarwala 
wrote. “So I transferred 
into the Sociology Depart- 
ment, and ultimately got 
my PhD in Sociology and 
began my career in Sociol- 
ogy.” 

Beyond her time in aca- 


demia, Agarwala also has 
experience working in in- 
ternational development 
all around the world, hav- 
ing worked in many coun- 
tries including China, In- 
dia, Philippines, Sri Lanka, 
Pakistan, Colombia and 
the United States. 

“My advice to all stu- 
dents (in sociology or 
otherwise) is to use col- 
lege to explore. It is a rare 
opportunity in life to 
explore classes you had 
never heard of, try jobs 
you might never take, and 
read books you will never 
have time to read again,” 
Agarwala_ wrote. 


only shape you as a per- 
son, but will also one day 
surprise you with their 
usefulness.” 


As for her own experi- | 


ence at Hopkins, Agar- 


wala noted the sense of | 


accomplishment she feels 


each time she is able to | 
teach a student to look at 
the world with a different | 


perspective. 

“My most memorable 
moments are each time I 
realize a student has just 
seen the world in a new 
way, a way that differs 


“All | 
these experiences will not | 


from the way he or she saw | 


the world when they en- 
tered my classroom. Some- 
times the moments are 
fleeting, and sometimes 
they change a student's life 
course. But in each case, 
it makes a mark on me,” 
Agarwala wrote. 


alms to grow presence 


a nonprofit organization 
in the United States which 
supports anti-trafficking 
groups and women’s 
rights activism against 
sexual slavery. 

“The [Somaly Mam] 
Foundation supports res- 
cue operations, shelter 
services and rehabilitation 
programs in Southeast 
Asia, where the traffick- 
ing of women and young 
girls is widespread,” Egan 
wrote. 

These _ organizations 
will help Amnesty Inter- 
national work for human 
rights on a larger scale, 
which is important to 
Egan and her fellow mem- 
bers. 

In terms of past ini- 
tiatives Amnesty  Inter- 
national has pursued on 
Homewood campus, Egan 
highlighted petition sign- 
ings, food and _ supply 
drives as well as a movie 
screening of the documen- 
tary “Half the Sky.” 

Egan made clear that 
Amnesty International is 
going to continue working 
on previous initiatives in 
addition to starting on new 
pursuits. 


“We have a lot of excit- - 
‘ing plans for this year!” 


Egan wrote. “We want to 
continue the petition sign- 
ing and supply drives, but 
also focus on larger advo- 
cacy.” 

A current effort being 
undertaken by Amnesty 
International is a petition 
signing against the convic- 
tion of a woman named 
Amira Osman Hamed, 
who is a Sudanese wom- 
en’s rights activist. 

“She was arrested in 
August and charged with 
‘indecent dress’ for refus- 


ing to wear her headscarf,” 


Egan wrote. 
Her trial is set for Nov. 4. 


“If convicted, she risks | 


receiving up to 40 lashes,” 
Egan wrote. 

Amnesty International 
hopes that their petition 
will help prevent this kind 
of injustice from happen- 
ing, in Sudan and in other 
countries where women’s 
rights abuses and human 
trafficking are real, dan- 
gerous and very challeng- 
ing issues. 

Though the club has 
a worldly focus, Egan 
claims that their purpose 
and true place on Home- 
wood campus is a simple 
one. 

“Our slogan is ‘do you 
care about human rights?” 
Egan wrote. “It’s easy to 
laugh about but holds a lot 
of weight. Even the small- 
est of efforts on the part 
of college students can 
make sustaining change. 
Yes, we realize it is unre- 
alistic to say we are going 


to stop human trafficking, 


but that doesn’t mean we 
can’t try to raise aware- 
ness and use everything 
in our power to mobilize 
change.” 

The club meets every 
Wednesday for an hour 
and has recently created 
a Facebook page to raise 
awareness for the club. At 
these meetings, members 
help plan and organize 
future events as well as 
openly discuss issues of 
human rights that they feel 
strongly about. New mem- 
bers are strongly encour- 
aged to drop by and attend 
meetings whenever they 
can. 

“It is important to feel 
responsible for human suf- 
fering and not turn a blind 
eye,” Egan wrote. 


| structure of 


By JANE JEFFERY 
Staff Writer 


During its Tuesday 
meeting, the Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) 
focused on the addition of 
an ad hoc committee to the 
SGA roster, the Commit- 
tee for Technological Ad- 
vancement. The SGA also 
discussed the planning of 
a T-shirt burn to promote 
school spirit. 

Sophomore Class Presi- 
dent Alex Koren proposed 
the Committee for Techno- 
logical Advancement in an 
effort to target University 
technology issues that the 
other committees are not 
equipped to handle. 

“It’s not just building 
applications. It’s so much 
more than that. Anything 
that advances the campus 
is part of technology,” Ko- 
ren said. 

The group approved 
a motion to suspend the 
rules for the semester re- 


garding the 


health groups to meet with 
later in the semester,” Patel 
said. 

Under “New Business,” 
Executive Secretary Kyra 
Toomre announced that 
plans have been drawn up 
to produce live podcasts of 
SGA’s meetings. Viewers 
will hopefully be able to 
submit comments in real 
time to be considered and 
discussed by SGA. 

The Appointments and 
Evaluations Committee an- 
nounced the application of 
three new clubs to join the 
JHU roster: Music Dynasty, 
the Global Friendship Club 
and the Homewood Cham- 
ber Music Seminar. 

“Music Dynasty is an 
acapella group. Basically, 
they want to specialize in 
Chinese folk and contem- 
porary music. They also 
want to dabble in Korean 
and English language mu- 
sic to let everyone join. 
They hope to eventually be 
part of the O-show,” Mahzi 

Malcolm, a 


committee 


made to ap- 


A lot of the stuff 


-~ALEX SCHUPPER, 


junior class 
6 Gita Lor, 


| SGA in order said. 
toaccommo- that Koren is facie 
date an ad Giilyo ba | 
hoc Techno- Saying we need Friendship 
logical Ad- sort of falls Club is an 

| vancement interna- 
Committee. through the tional  stu- 
A second dents club. 
motion was cracks. They’ve 


reached out 


prove the to the inter- 
committee EXECUTIVE national stu- 

tright. dents office. 
ze "B asi- PRESIDENT They ee 
cally it’s an to help stu- 
amendment dents that 


that states a sixth commit- 
tee. All committees have 
five to seven members right 
now, so the tech committee 
would take three members 
and the other five commit- 
tees, would have five peo- 
ple each,” Koren said: 

Despite the eventual ap- 
proval of the ad hoc com- 
mittee, some members of 
the SGA argued against it 
as superfluous. 

“In the case that we 
don’t have an Alex Koren 
or someone else who’s pas- 
sionate about technology, 
do we have an empty com- 
mittee?” Executive Presi- 
dent Alex Schupper asked. 

He suggested having 
the committee run for one 
semester ad hoc but wait 
to make a decision about 
its continuation into the 
spring. 

“We can revisit it after 
there are some projects that 
have been done and some 
leeway from the finance 
committee,” Schupper said. 

“I support this bill. As 
the chair of student servic- 
es, I think a lot of the tech- 
nological stuff that Koren is 
saying we need sort of falls 
through the cracks. We're 
one of the larger commit- 
tees and we don’t need that 
many people. Having a 
specified technology group 
could really solve that is- 
sue,” Senior Class President 
Sean Glass said. 

The committee was ap- 
proved through an amend- 
ment drafted by Executive 
Treasurer Dylan Gorman. 

“My amendment is add- 
ing that the technology 
committee shall expire af- 
ter the 2013-2014 school 
year. I think we should use 
this as a test case to year 
and see if it goes well,” 
Gorman said. 

Also discussed during 
the “Old Business” portion 
of the meeting’s agenda 
was Hopkins Speaks Up. 

Junior Class Senator 
Parth Patel updated SGA 
on Hopkins Speaks Up, a 
mental health organization 
that is in the works and 
was inspired by a similar 


Harvard group called Har- — 


vard Speaks Up. 
“We got permission 
from the former president 


of the group at Harvard to 


copy the website for Hop- 
kins essentially. We just 
need to make sure there are 
no legal issues. In terms of 
starting a campaign, we've 
identified three mental 


are international feel more 
welcome on campus,” Mal- 
colm said. 

“The Homewood 
Chamber Music Seminar 
is working, somewhat with 
Peabody. And they've been 
in existence before, and 
they just want to make mu- 
sic a more important part 
of the Homewood campus 
through concerts et ce- 
tera,” he added. 

In the treasurer’s report, 
Gorman announced SGA’s 
response to last week’s pro- 
posal by the Octopodes’ 
Duncan Crystal for fund- 
ing. Crystal said last week 
that the money would go 
toward sound production 
costs at the singing group's 
Oct. 25 workshop and con- 
cert in collaboration with 
Musae, the professional 
all-female a capella group 
from Boston. 

“We gave $500 to Oc- 
topodes. We think their 
concert’s going to be really 
good since they’re getting a 
professional music group,” 
Gorman said. 

In the Executive Secre- 
tary’s report, Toomre up- 
dated the group on plans 
underway for the T-shirt 
burn, an event meant to 
boost school spirit that 
she first mentioned at last 
week’s meeting. Hopkins 
students will be encour- 
aged to trade in their gear 
from other schools in ex- 
change for a Hopkins t- 
shirt. Though only one or 
two shirts will actually be 
burned, the event will be 
a symbolic commitment to 
school pride. 

“Y’ve met with the HOP, 
and I’ve talked to alumni 
about it. If we make it to 
football finals, it would be 
our goal to have the T-shirt 
burn for the event. The 
idea would be to have a 
pep rally the night before,” 
Toomre said. 

Toomre is also moving 
forward with SGA‘s shad- 
owing program, which al- 
lows representatives to walk 
in the footsteps of Univer- 
sity administrators to better 
learn how the school runs. 

“Dan Ferrera and I 
have been working re- 
ally hard to pull together 
a list of administrators for 


the shadow program. Last 


year [Glass] and I got to go. 
downtown to a different 
Hopkins building. It’s re- 
ally exciting to spend a day 
with an administrator,” 
- Toomre said. 


A4 


By SARI AMIEL & 
AMANDA AUBLE 
For The News-Letter 

Jeffrey Sharkey, the 
current director of the 
Peabody Institute, will 
be leaving Hopkins next 
year for Glasgow, Scot- 
land, where he has been 
offered the position of 
Principal of the Royal 
Conservatoire of Scotland 
(RCS), President Ronald 
J. Daniels announced on 
Wednesday. 

“It’s always mixed feel- 
ings when leaving. I’ve 
made many friends in the 
Hopkins and _ Baltimore 
community and | always 
hope these will last a life- 
time,” Sharkey wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“T will miss quirky Balti- 
more neighborhoods, great 
music and dance, faculty 
friends, amazing  excel- 
lence of all the divisions of 
JHU and American foot- 
ball!” 

Daniels wrote in an 
email to the Hopkins 
community that a search 
committee is already in 
the process of locating a 
replacement for Sharkey. 
His successor will hold 
the title of Dean, instead 
of Director, of the Peabody 
Institute. The change in 
title is designed to create 
unity across the Universi- 
ty’s schools, since all of the 
other academic divisions 
at Hopkins have Deans, 
and reflects the recom- 


for his successor. 
“Jeffrey Sharkey is an 


outstanding artistic and 
academic leader,” Wallace 
said in a statement. “I am 


certain that he has all of 
the qualities required to be 
an outstanding Principal 
of our extraordinary Royal 
Conservatoire of Scotland 
and I wish him all the very 
best for when he takes up 
post in September 2014 and 
beyond.” 

Similarly, Sharkey con- 
veyed his respect for Wal- 
lace’s achievements as 
president of the RCS. 

“IT have long admired 
the work and _ achieve- 
ments of the Royal Con- 
servatoire under the out- 
standing and _ creative 
leadership of John Wal- 
lace,” 
ment. “I look forward to 
building on John’s excep- 


tional work, for the ben- | 


efit of our students, pres- 
ent and future, and for 
the benefit of the whole of 
Scotland.” 

The Board of Gover- 
nors of the RCS, led by 


Chairman Lord Vallance | 


of Tummel, selected Shar- 
key to be Wallace’s suc- 
cessor. 

“We are confident that 


[Sharkey] is the right per- | 
son to take the Royal Con- | 


servatoire forward,” Lord 
Tummel said in a state- 
ment. 
task exceptional leadership 
qualities combined with a 


deep knowledge and un- | 


mendations derstanding | 
of an expert of the stra- | 
visiting + : tegic issues 
committee It’s always mixed facing the 
that —con- conserva- 


ducted an 
external re- 


leaving. 


feelings when 


toire sector, 
both nation- 


view of Pea- ally and in- 
is so JEFF SHARKEY, ems 
I THE ally.” 

In order Sharkey, 
to find the PEABODY INSTITUTE who holds 
most quali- a Master of 
fied candi- Music de- 
dates to re- gree from 


place Sharkey, Daniels has 
ordered the search com- 
mittee to conduct a thor- 
ough international search. 
_ Daniels also invited 
members of the Hopkins 
community to commu- 
nicate their suggestions 
regarding the selection of 
the new Dean to the search 
committee. 

Sophomore Jonah Scott 
is a Peabody student ma- 
joring in recording arts 
and jazz drums. A recent 
transfer from the Home- 
wood Campus to the Pea- 
body Institute, he hopes 
the new dean, whoever he 
or she is, will strengthen 
the bond between both 
Hopkins campuses. 

““T just hope that the 
connection between the 
Homewood campus and 
Peabody can really be 
emphasized,” Scott said. 
“T hope that there can be 
a strengthening in the re- 
lationship between Pea- 
body and Homewood stu- 
dents.” 

Sharkey is set to re- 
place John Wallace, the 
current principal of the 
RCS, who is retiring in 
September of 2014. Wal- 
lace expressed high hopes 


Yale University and a 
Master of Philosophy 
degree from Cambridge 
University, has served as 
the director of the Pea- 
body Institute since 2006. 
Prior to directing Pea- 
body, Sharkey held the 
positions of Dean of the 
Cleveland Institute of 
Music, director of music 
at the Purcell School in 
London and head of com- 
position and = academic 
music at Wells Cathedral 
School. 

Sharkey is one of the 
founders of the Pirasti Pi- 
ano Trio, a group that has 
toured in Europe and the 
U.S. He has written numer- 
ous compositions and still 
participates in chamber 
music performances. 

“lm very excited to 
have so many art forms 
(music, drama, dance, 
screen and_ production) 
under one roof with a cur- 
riculum that allows for 
connectivity between the 
disciplines. I will enjoy the 
fact that the conservatoire 
is the only one in Scotland 
and represents the critical 
importance of the arts to 
the whole country,” Shar- 
key wrote. 


y's Director, is departing fora post in Sntand. 


he said in a state- | 


“He will bring to the | 
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Peabody chief departing Homewood Museum hosts Harvest Ball bash 
for post at conservatoire 


By AVI POSNER 
For The News-Letter 


Last Saturday, Home- 
wood Museum hosted the 
Harvest Ball, a fundraiser 
held to support a variety 
of programs at Hopkins. 
Members of the Carroll 

| family, whose early Ameri- 
can relatives lived in the 
former country house, were 
the primary sponsors of the 
Ball but an array of contrib- 
utors gave donations and 
bought tables at the event. 

The Harvest Ball is rais- 
ing money for five projects 
around campus, including 
the Student Intern Program 
and a research database for 
the Homewood Museum. 

“I felt strongly that the 
museum needed a signa- 
ture event to raise funds and 

| friends for the historic house 
| and its ongoing preserva- 
tion and many educational 
programs,” Homewood 
Museum Curator Catherine 
Rogers Arthur wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
| “Rather than the ubig- 
| uitous silent auction, we 
| tried something new by 
taking inspiration from 
Kickstarter and other do- 
nation-based crowd-fund- 
ing tools,” Arthur wrote. 

Their alternative was 
a ‘Pledge-a-Project’ table, 
where guests could pledge 
amounts on vouchers, 
which would be paid at the 
end of the night by cash or 
| credit. 
The Ball attracted about 
| 200 guests. 

“We were especially 
gratified to have in atten- 


By JON SMETON 
Staff Writer 


Kevin Dungey, a senior 
lecturer with the Center 

| for Leadership Education 
(CLE), spoke to students in 


| an event titled “Living the 


Ethical Life and Achieving 
Happiness” on Wednesday 
in Shaffer Hall. Theta Tau, 
the University’s co-ed en- 
gineering fraternity, orga- 
nized the talk. 

In his talk, Dungey dis- 
cussed what life will look 
like for students after leav- 
ing Homewood campus 
and strategies for leading 
a happy life through focus- 
ing on fostering personal 
values,. relationships and 
altruism. 

In describing the life of 
students, Dungey evoked 
the popular board game 
Candyland. 

“You have your cards, 
you turn the card over, and 
you do what the card tells 
you to do,’ Dungey said. 
“You pretty much have done 
everything people have told 
you to do. . .but now you 
have to begin to make these 
decision for yourself.” 

Dungey also contrasted 
the choices his father had 
to make compared to the 
choices students have to 
make in today’s world. He 
stressed the importance of 
having control over one’s 
life. 

“What we have that 
he did not is the kind of 
choice about. . the kinds 
of things we can do. . .the 

_challenge is to make inten- 
tional choices,” he said. - 

_ Dungey considered 
three aspects of people’s 
lives: career, community 
and family. As many ju- 
niors and seniors are con- 
sidering what to do after 
they graduate, Dungey 
stressed the importance of 
following, personal values 
in an uncertain world. 

“We don’t have data, 
we don’t have information 
about our future, we don’t 
know the kinds of things 
that we'd like to know to 


make decisions. . .we do. 


have a north star, which is 


| whatever your deepest val- 
| ues are,” he said. 


Because many students 


have alway: weer deci- 
aoa co 


vice and | 


dance several descendants 
of the Carroll family and of 
University alumnus Rob- 
ert G. Merrick, who made 
possible the house’s res- 
toration and opening as a 
museum in the 1980s and 
whose great-granddaugh- 
ter serves as our board 
president, “Arthur said. 

The guests in attendance 
donated $20,000 towards 
the Museum's projects. 

Volunteers for the Har- 
vest Ball were sought 
through classes provided 
by the Museum and Society 
program. Arthur is teaching 
a class this semester called 
‘Curating Homewood: A 
Tale of Two Houses’, and she 
asked her class for volun- 
teers. Junior Eve Rosekind 
and senior Sydney Coates, 
two such volunteers, were 
busied checking coats and 
registering guests. 

“T got to be the first to 
welcome the guests and 
see their glamorous black- 
tie or detailed period cos- 
tume outfits,” Coates said. 

Attendees were asked to 
wear 1800s evening attire, a 
tribute to what the Carrolls 
would have been wearing 
when they lived in the house. 

“Some of the women 
even made their own 
dresses!” Rosekind said. 

The Ball and its Fall 
Frolick after party includ- 
ed a variety of entertain- 
ment in the style of the era. 
The Baltimore Shakespeare 
Factory, for example, as- 
sumed characters and min- 
gled with the guests. 

“T also got to meet ac- 
tors from the Shakespeare 


under the supervision of 
others, Dungey stressed 
the importance of making 
decisions based on both 
logic and emotion. 

“T look out at all of you 
and in many ways you're 
all cauliflowers. You're all 
head. . . the rest of you has 
to grow, your heart has to 
grow,” he said. 

Dungey suggested as 
well that as people get old- 
er, they also become less 
selfish and more focused 
on community. 

“Community is larger 
than we are and something 
to belong to, to try and be 
helpful in a way,” he said. 

Dungey closed with 
stressing the importance of 
family over everything else. 
While sacrifice is typically 
perceived as a loss, Dungey 
flipped that belief by sug- 
gesting that sacrifice for 
family, or'the good of oth- 
ers, feels much better than 
not making the sacrifice at 
all. This point was particu- 
larly salient for some. 

“(My family] all like 
each other and I’ve been 
very privileged on that,” 
junior Mar Mador said. 
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Company that livened up 
the night and entertained 
the guests during the cock- 
tail hour and after-party, 
never breaking character,” 
Coates said. 

The Ball also had danc- 
ing and art. 

“During dinner, there 
was a_ performance by 
Chorégraphie Antique, the 
Dance History Ensemble of 
Goucher College, and we 
had a master scissor artist 
cutting silhouette portraits 
during much of the event — 
our vintage take on today’s 
photo booth. The cumula- 
tive effect of all these his- 
torically-inspired moments 
was truly enchanting and 
brought Homewood to 
life.” Arthur wrote. 

The course that Arthur 
teaches is about two his- 
toric buildings on campus 
— Homewood and Clifton 
— and examines the im- 
portance of these building 
to the campus. 

“The importance of the 
architecture has been recog- 
nized since the house was 
built and when the univer- 
sity moved to this campus 
they adopted the style of ar- 
chitecture for all of the other 
buildings on campus.” 

The Homewood Mu- 
seum opened in the 1980s 
and contains furnishings 
similar to what the country 
home would have looked 
like under the ownership of 
the Carroll family. Charles 
Carroll Jr., the head of the 
house, was a Maryland 
signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The class involves the 


“{The talk] allowed me, to 
reflect on how much my 
parents have sacrificed for 
me and my brother's goals 
and futures.” 

Dungey said the event 
was relevant to all students 
regardless of major. 

“This is an opportunity 
to say things that are im- 
portant for anyone at Hop- 
kins, but engineers specifi- 
cally can get caught up ina 
world that is demanding. . 
.and it’s sometimes easy to 
lose the balance required to 
have a happy life,” he said. 

While those who orga- 
nized the event do not be- 
lieve ethics are lacking at 
Hopkins, they still believed 
the event provided an im- 
portant perspective on eth- 
ics at Hopkins and beyond. 

“College is the oppor- 
tunity to grow personally 
and professionally. . .[this 
event] adds another di- 
mension of what being eth- 
ical is like,” Professional 
Development Co-Chair for 
Theta Tau Ben Zhang said. 
“The standards for Hop- 
kins students is really high 
and it’s a privilege to be at 
such a school.” 
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students in the study and 
curation of Homewood. 

“It’s a small, engaging 
class that culminates in a 
student-curated —_ exhibit, 
which will be on display 
throughout the museum 
starting in early December, 
all the way through the 
Spring semester.” Coates 
said. 

The Homewood Muse- 
um hosts an array of other 
events, two of which are 
coming up soon. “Home- 
wood by Candlelight” is a 
holiday celebration on Dec. 9. 

“The house is decorated 
for the holidays and looks 
spectacular. Music fills the 
spaces and refreshments 
are served.” Arthur wrote. 

This event was the first 
of its kind, but it seems to 
have been successful. 

“The Harvest Ball was a 
smashing success and we 
could not be more thrilled. 
We have enjoyed enthusi- 
astic comments, and even 
blog posts from our won- 
derful guests and look for- 
ward to making this a bi- 
ennial event,” Coates said. 

Homewood Museum 
holds an important place 
in the history of the Home- 
wood Campus. 

- “Homewood really is a 
hidden jewel on our cam- 
pus, and students should 
take advantage of the 
events hosted during the 
school year,” Coates said. 

For those who are curi- 
ous, there are regular tours 


‘available for walk-ins, and 


there is an upcoming Monu- 
mental Baltimore Lecture 
series at the museum as well. 


Theta Tau sponsors inspirational speaker 


While these same, high 
standards may cause 
students to lose sight of 
altruism or pursue un- 
ethical behavior like aca- 
demic dishonesty, Zhang 
said that the best way to 
address these issues was 
for students to be aware of 
their actions and long-term 
goals. 

“Let you be the judge of 
yourself. . .and don’t lose 
track of what you want to 
do and who you want to 
become,” Zhang said. 

According to Dungey, 
many masters of business 
administration programs 
are focusing more on eth- 
ics, because some in aca- 
demia have blamed the 
Great Recession on un- 
ethical business practices 
backfiring. 

Theta Tau is the nation’s 
oldest co-ed engineer fra- 
ternity with membership 
of over 30,000 people. It es- 
tablished a chapter at Hop- 
kins in 2011. 

Dungey said that the 
central point of his lecture 
was that people have to be 
conscious of the decisions 
they make in life. 
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BETA, rroy Al 

men who wish to develop 
the skills that 
them to be successful 
th roughout their lives.” 

Strmac explained that 
the name “Men of Prin- 
ciple Scholarship” comes 
from the fraternity’s mis- 
sion statement: “Beta Theta 
Pi is dedicated to develop- 
ing men of principle for a 
Principled life.” 

DeGouveia, 


will help 


who _ is 
tasked with overseeing the 
scholarship application and 
selection process, elaborat- 
ed that he views a man of 
Principle as someone who 
is steadfast in his beliefs. 
“They just do their own 
thing because they think 
it’s the right thing to do,” 
DeGouveia said. “It’s just 
someone who is passionate 
about something and does 
everything they can to be 
good at that.” — 
Sophomore Putt Rocha- 
reon, last year’s recipient 
of the $250 scholarship and 
now a Beta brother, said 
that being recognized by a 
group of peers for the mer- 


its of his character was par- | 


ticularly rewarding. 

“They respect you for 
what you did, and I think 
that’s a very good feeling 
to get approval from your 
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Hopkins students among crowd at Baltimore Marathon 


MARATHON, From Al 
Clover ran the full mara- 
thon, a 26 mile track that 
winds through Fells Point, 
the Inner Harbor and Fed- 
eral Hill. 

David 
this 


Berdan 
marathon in 
2:30:05, breaking a finish 
line tape held by Boston 
Marathon bombing sur- 
vivor Erika  Brannock. 
Brannock spent 50 days in 
the hospital and received 
a prosthetic leg after be- 
ing injured in the Boston 
marathon terrorist attack 
earlier this 
year. 
Sopho- 
more Cara 
Schulte 
also ran 
the full 
marathon, 
winning 
her age di- 
vision for 
the event. 
lenis 
was my 
second 


won 
year's 


year run- 
ning the 
Baltimore 
Marathon. 
I thought 
the rain 
might af- 
fect the 
spirit of 
the race, 
but fans 
were  lin- 
ing the 
Siter ee ins 
decked out 


| in Orioles, 
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friends,” Rochareon said. | 


“You're satisfied with what 
you've done so far. . 
people recognize and un- 
derstand what you do.” 

DeGouveia, 
ceived the scholarship 
during his freshman year, 
said that it provided posi- 
tive encouragement that 
can translate beyond the 
monetary benefits of the 
endowment. 


“It’s kind of nice to know | 


that maybe school might not 


be going well, maybe you’re | 


stressed out, but. . you have 
this positive attribute in the 
background to just give you 
motivation to keep going,” 
DeGouveia said. 


DeGouveia said the ap- | 


plication and selection pro- 
cess also introduced him to 
many new people. 

“More than anything, 
it helped me meet a great 


group of guys that have re- | 


ally helped define my years 
here,” he said. “I remember 
after that, I just knew so 
many people, and it really 
helped me branch out and 
try new things I wouldn't 
have tried.” 

Like Rodchareon, De- 
Gouveia went on to join the 
fraternity. 

After an initial applica- 
tion round based on writ- 
ten applications, some ap- 
plicants are called back for 
an interview with a group 
of three fraternity brothers. 

“I was pretty involved in 
high school, but I think my 
interview is what won them 
over,” sophomore Larry 
Hou, one of last year’s recipi- 
ents, said. “I just clicked with 
the people interviewing me.” 

DeGouveia explained 
the purpose for the inter- 
views in the process. 

“We're college kids, we're 
two years older than you, 
three at most. We're not here 
to grill you. The questions 
are designed for us to get to 
know you more than any- 
thing else,” DeGouveia said. 

Sophomore Bryan Ric- 
ciardi, one of last year’s 
recipients, also advised ap- 
plicants to put a great deal 
of thought into the written 
portion of the application. 

“If you are going to write 
a response that lacks cohe- 
sion or a clear message, there 
is no point applying n the 
first place,” Ricciardi said. 

“Be yourself. List any- 
thing interesting and don’t 
be afraid,” he added. 

The 10 finalists for the 
2013-2014 school year will 
be invited to a reception on 
Nov. 9, and the three recip!- 
ents will be announced by 
mid-November. 


other | 


who -te- | 


and Natty 
Boh gear 
from Camden Yards to 
Druid Lake. If anything, 
the weather made people 
more excited and proud 
to accomplish what is al- 
ready an incredible feat,” 
Schulte said. 

For most runners, the 
enthusiasm and _ encour- 


agement of marathon spec- 
tators is what makes the 
event so special. 

“The atmosphere was 
absolutely electric. I can’t 
tell you how many high 
fives I received from com- 
plete strangers; the people 
along the route kept me 
going — even though it 
was tough,” junior Alyssa 
lethal, who participated 
in the half-marathon, 
said. 

lethal is already plan- 
ning on running next year. 

“I know this will be an 


event I will continue to do 
as long as I’m at Hopkins,” 
Tethal said. 

Phillip Carr was one of 
the many fans in Satur- 
day’s marathon crowd. A 
California native, it was 
his first time attending the 
Baltimore Running Festi- 


Free condoms now 
available in Brody 


CONDOMS, From Al 
sexual health of and promot- 


| ing safe practices among the 


student body. For example, 
undergraduate orientation 
each year for new freshmen 
features events similar to 
this year’s “Sex Signals for 
College Singles (and Every- 
one Else)” performed by 
Catharsis Productions. 

Sophomore Marni Ep- 
stein was the student who 
first brought the idea for 
expanding access to con- 
doms to the Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) 
in a town hall style meet- 
ing in the spring. 

“I was surprised they 
[condoms] weren’t more 
accessible,” Epstein said. 
“There was so much stuff 
about [sex safety] during 
orientation week, but the 
school didn’t follow up on 
diss 

Epstein, a Public Health 
Studies major, is passion- 
ate about the subject, hav- 
ing interned with Planned 
Parenthood over the sum- 


“mer in New York City. 


The change has been 
well-received by members 
of the student body. 

“It is very convenient 
that they [condoms] are 
there. We only have to go 
to Brody and not HelWell. 
It’s nice that it’s private 
too,” freshman Rodrigo 
Aguilar said. 

Two main goals for the 
new condom locations were 
to address the issues of easy 
accessibility for students 
and to remove the potential 
barrier of embarrassment 
preventing students from 
procuring condoms. 

The project was also the 
project of Senior Class Sen- 
ator Zoe Cohen, a member 
of the SGA. 

“Zoe did all the dirty 
work,” Epstein said. 

Together, Epstein and 
Cohen worked to cam- 


paign for the introduction 
of the program and to car- 
ry out the restocking and 
management of the con- 
dom dispensers. 

“When we first brought 
this idea to the adminis- 
tration, they had all of the 
questions that you might 
expect. Once we explained 
that there was a need to 
have a central location on 
campus where students 
could have access to free 
condoms, instead of having 
them limited to less central 
areas such as the under- 
classmen dorms and the 
health and wellness center, 
they were on board to sup- 
port this public health ini- 
tiative,” Epstein wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“We received support 
from multiple different 
corners of campus. Alanna 
Biblow, the Health Educa- 
tor for CHEW and Kate 
Dowling, the Administra- 
tive Coordinator at the 
library, were especially 
helpful in facilitating the 
stocking of the condoms 
and installation of the 
holders in the library and 
in Brody,” Epstein wrote. 

The Center. for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW) has been involved 
largely through the work of 
Biblow, who stressed the ef- 
fectiveness of condoms and 
the fact that those available 
in the new locations are the 
same as those distributed 
elsewhere by the Univer- 
sity: Lifestyles Condoms 
provided by the Maryland 
State Administration. 

Lifestyles Condoms are 
suggested by Consumer 
Reports as a quality brand. 
Their Ultra Sensitive model 
is described by the review 
as “a nice combination of 
performance and simplic- 
ity. . it] is a solid choice for 
couples who want a plain, 
reliable condom.” 


val. 

“I came to Baltimore 
to visit my sister, and we 
ended up going together. 
She said it’s something you 
have to do if you live here,” 
Carr said. 

Carr is not a runner, but 
an avid golfer. 

“T have a-lot of respect 
for these people; I can’t 
imagine the dedication it 
takes to do these things. | 
was just high-fiving people 
left and right, ‘cause I know 
I could never do that,” Carr 
said. 


Carr’s sister, Michelle 
Buige, is currently training 
for next year’s half-mara- 
thon. 

“T’ve watched it so many 
times, I really want to par- 
ticipate in it next year,” 
Buige said. 

A retired school-teach- 


er, Buige has been support- 
ing runners since the festi- 
val first began. 

“The running 
is a time for us to come 
together and support the 
people of this marvelously 
diverse city. It is incredibly 
important to me,” Buige 
said. 

While they may not be 
aware of it, spectators like 
Carr and Buige provide 
more than just support 
for the marathon runners 


festival 


— they also serve as a di- 
version from the physical 


Sa Soh COURTESY OF CLOE PELLETIER 
Baltimore locals and runners from around the world alike participate in last year’s marathon. This year's marathon did not feature a monetary award. 


challenge of the marathon 
itself, Hopkins junior Beril 
Polat explained. 

“I was observing people 
a lot while I was running 
because there was nothing 
else to distract myself from 
the distance I still had left,” 
the Polat said. 


Junior Alison Burklund 
felt the same way. 

“The smallest things 
somehow held this new 
level of significance. | 
searched for anything to 
get my mind off the pain, 
anything to keep me mov- 
ing toward the finish line,” 
Burklund said. “The peo- 
ple around me became a 
source of inspiration.” 

When runners finished 
the race, they were greet- 
ed by friends, family and 
neighbors at Celebration 
Village, the location of the 
Baltimore 
Marathon 
award cer- 
emony and 
live music 
venue. 

“Run- 
ning a 
marathon 
isn’t some- 
thing you 
wake up 
one morn- 
ing and 
decide 
to do: its 
something 
that takes 
miles of 
training 
and dedi- 
cation. It 
was an 
amazing 
feeling to 
have that 
all pay off 
on race 
day,” Clo- 
ver said. 

Junior 
Sam Ro- 
manoff felt 
the same 
way when he watched other 
runners complete the mara- 
thon. 

“Tl had some friends who 
completed it as well and 
seeing them cross the line 
was so exciting and fulfill- 
ing. I loved it,” Romanoff 
said. 
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LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY El EDITOR 
Members of Kappa Kappa Gamma (top left), Pi Beta Phi (top right) and Sigma Chi (bottom) go all out to impress judges in a Greek Week event. 


Lip Syne Night helps kickoff Greek Week 


Students gather to watch greek life participants lip syne popular songs in a friendly competition 


GREEK WEEK, From Al 
dollars apiece. 

Pi Beta Phi’s Lip Sync 
Night was held on Wednes- 
day at 7 p.m. in Mudd 
Hall. The event involved 


ing mean or fa to seven 


members to perform a lip- 
sync rendition of a song 
released from 2000 to 2005, 
the designated time period 
for the event. A panel of 
three judges rated the per- 
formances, each giving the 
acts a score of between one 
and 10. Donations, in the 
form of tips to specific or- 
ganizations, were added as 
further points, with every 
five dollar donation equal- 
ling one point. 

“Lip syncs are really 
big at a lot of Pi Phi chap- 
ters across the country. We 
thought it was an oppor- 


tunity for our chapter to 
start a small-scale event, 
and eventually we hope 
it will become a large one 
that involves not just the 
Greek community, but will 
be expanded to include the 
whole campus. It’s also just 
a lot of fun to participate 
in and to watch!” Mada- 
lyn Vershay, president of 
Pi Beta Phi, wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 
Approximately 200 peo- 
ple gathered to watch the 
event, which raised over 
$800 in tips and entrance 
fees. The proceeds go to 
Pi Beta Phi’s philanthropy 
organization Read.Lead. 
Achieve, which is dedi- 
cated to enhancing literacy 
and education across the 
United States and Canada. 
Among the sororities 
who participated in the lip- 


sync event, Alpha Phi gar- 
nered the most points with 
their rendition of Kanye 
West's “Gold-Digger.” 

“I had so much fun at 
the event, I think Pi Phi 
picked an awesome event 
to do,” sophomore Kira 
Finkel, who participated 
in the event for Alpha Phi, 
wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

According to Finkel, 
Greek Week provides a 
great opportunity for peo- 
ple to interact with people 
outside of their greek orga- 
nization. 

“T think it’s important 
that Greek life can come to- 
gether and put aside their 
letters, even if it’s just for 
a week, and have a lot of 
fun doing dumb stuff like 
lip syncing to early 2000 
songs,” Finkel wrote. 


As for fraternities, the 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity 
won the highest score from 
the judges but lost in over- 
all amount of points to Sig- 
ma Chi, who succeeded in 
raising enough tips to, put 
their score over the top. 

Pi Beta Phi’s Lip Sync 
Night is just one of many 
Greek Week events held 
throughout the week. Oth- 
er events range from sports 
tournaments to commu- 
nity service. 

“Greek week is an excel- 
lent event. As a member of 
the Beta Theta Pi fraternity 
it gives us the opportunity 
to take amuch needed break 
from school and connect 
with other Greek members 
who we might not usually 
see,” Michael Hatfield, Beta 
Theta Pi’s vice president of 
brotherhood, said. 


Inspiration lor Argo 
comes to Homewood 


MENDEZ, From Al 

After the talk, the MSE 
Symposium staff opened 
the floor to questions, 
during which audience 
members asked questions 
ranging from why the CIA 
decided to publish the sto- 
ry to how students them- 
selves could become CIA 
members. 

When asked what the 
greatest contributor to 
his success was, Tony 
Mendez credited his fam- 
ily. 

Jonna Mendez in turn 
was asked about the re- 
wards of working with the 
CIA. 

“The most rewarding 
part [of working with the 
CIA] is actually working 
with the foreign people 
who were risking their 
lives. Our job basically 
was to show them how 
to be safe, how to pro- 
tect themselves. . .teach- 
ing them how to not get 
killed,” Jonna Mendez 
said. 

The MSE Symposium 
staff believed the event 
was a huge success. 

“{The presentation] ex- 
ceeded expectations. [The 
crowd] was not as big as 
the Craig Robinson talk, 
but it was slightly bigger 
than Jon Favreau’s speech, 
and it was very sizable,” 
senior Aaron Tessler, fi- 
nance chair of the MSE 
Symposium, said. 

Sophomore Nick Gins- 
berg, a member of the MSE 
Symposium’s marketing 
staff, attributes the sizeable 
audience to Argo’s success. 

“When you can associ- 
ate a person with some- 
thing everybody knows, 
that’s what draws the 


large crowds,” Ginsberg 
said. 
The attendees  inter- 


viewed all said they en- 
joyed the event. 

“I had a blast. I did not 
think they were going to 
use as much of the movie 
as they did. I like how they 
compared the movie to 
what actually happened,” 
sophomore Bo Harwood 
said. 

“I enjoyed coming to 
the event and learning 
about the crucial role [the 
Mendezes] play behind 
the scenes. They both 
did an excellent job shar- 
ing why being in the CIA 
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meant so much to them 
and why it is something 
that should concern ey- 
eryone here. . .I wish that 
the public would get to 
hear more about what 
the CIA does because it is 
worth hearing,” freshman 
Hannah Folz said. 

The Mendezes enjoyed 
speaking to the audience 
of Hopkins students. 

“My favorite part [of 
speaking on college cam- 
puses] is discovering the 
amazing quality of the 
students on these cam- 
puses. So often what you 
hear about young people 
today is the trouble they 
get into. Just seeing exam- 
ples like this, I’m always 
so impressed,” Jonna 
Mendez said. 

“1 think that [the at- 
tendees] are probably not 
the real people. [The uni- 
versity] hires actors,” Tony 
Mendez added. 

Since the Canadian 
Caper, Tony Mendez has 
published The Master of 
Disguise: My Life in the CIA 
(1990) and received the 
CIA Trailblazer Award 
(1997). He has also won 
numerous awards for his 
paintings. In 2003, he and 
Jonna Mendez published 
Spy Dust: Two Masters of 
Disguise Reveal the Tools 
and Operations that Helped 
Win the Cold War. 

Jonna Mendez remains 
a consultant to the U.S 
intelligence community 
and continues to pur- 
sue photography, public 
speaking and writing. 
She and her husband 
have been featured in 
two Discovery Channel 
programs and have lec- 
tured at several World 
Affairs Councils. 

The couple, who have 
one child, live on their 40- 
acre farm in rural Mary- 
land. 

“Be prepared like the 
boy scouts,” Jonna Men- 
dez said when asked what 
the most valuable lesson 
she has learned during 
her experience in the CIA 
was. 

“Be prepared, but have 
fun while you're doing it,” 
Tony Mendez said. 

On Nov. 1, the MSE 
Symposium will continue 
with former presidential 
candidate and Texas Con- 
gressman Ron Paul. 
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—GRASH TEXT DUMMY. 


TEXTING WHILE CROSSING THE STREET IS DUMB. 


Pedtextrians. You know the type: head down, thumbs glued to a touch screen, 
oblivious to the world around them. Text-happy pedestrians are 60 percent more 
likely to veer off course. They’re also more likely to stroll into traffic, leading to 
injury and possibly death. The lesson? Don't be a crash text dummy. Curb your 
phone and keep your eyes on the road. 


It might save your life. 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, lifestyl e and trends 


Chinese food, comedy controversy and grammatical corrections 


Rachel Witkin 


The Atlantic @TheAtlantic 


A fox is living on the White House grounds and no one can catch it 
because of the shutdown theatin.tc/194AX37 
Cy Expand 


There’s nothing remotely fun ny about the fact that the shutdown happened, so we have to take the comedy where we 
can, as long as we don't forget that there are people out of work. Let’s talk about the fact that a fox has invaded the 
White House Garden and no one can stop it. WHAT DOES THE FOX SAY. . .about the shutdown? 


On Bon @OniMGallegos 
| also like Chinese food and | know its true, but you don't hear me | 
singing about it. #nextFridaysong 


expan 


nar Cat Fu 


“u” 


Patrice Wilson, the mastermind behind “Friday” and “It’s Thanksgiving” has come out with a new (pretty racist) hit 
tune, “Chinese Food.” Go listen to it. And then spend the next week trying to make it go away. Chinese food will 
never be the same for me. 


“Caity \ Weare caityweaver | 
Your children's children's edie’ will be dead in the ground b4 Amy | 
Poehler & Tina Fey stop hosting the Golden Globes bit.ly/laHdzYv | 


| 
| 


My favorite comedy duo, the ones who told Neil Patrick Harris to take his pants off, are officially hosting the Golden 
Globes for the next two years! They should host any and all award shows because they’re just always better. 


TV Guide @TVGuide 5h 
ICYMI: Kenan Thompson says #SNL doesn't have a black female cast 
member because there aren't any that are good enough 
tvgd.co/1igHrW3xX 


Cy View summary 


Not everything is going well in the comedy world, however. Saturday Night Live added six new white cast members 
this year, and Keenan Thompson, a black male comedian known for portraying black women on SNL, says it’s be- 


cause there aren't any qualified black women. Not only is that false and offensive, but it’s a problem that SNL needs 
to fix. 


TheFrisky “The=sky | 44 Oct 
The open letters to #MileyCyrus continue...but this one is about her 
grammar? frsky.me/1 tal 

Expand 


Everyone has an opinion about Miley Cyrus. Sometimes you need to let those feelings out through open letters. But 
you can’t beat Sufjan Stevens, who wrote a letter complaining about Miley’s grammar in “#GetItRight.” And then a 
copy editor corrected the grammar in Stevens’s open letter. This is exactly why the Internet exists. 


Break time? This flowchart will be the judge 


t's an age-old question that plagues Hopkins students everywhere: 

When should you take a break? 

Have no fear — I have come to your rescue with a flowchart to help 

you decide when you deserve to put the books down (created during 

one of my breaks, of course). Is it complicated? Nee But don’t 
worry — it won't be on the final. 


Keryce Chelsi Henry 
Regular Columnist 


START 
How long have you 
been [a 


Look up, How many) 05 
people do you see? 


Where are you 


ial 


What level? 


How much of your work is 


have you actually gotten 


done? 75-100% 
You're not really 


studying, are you? 


Are you a 
uy 


—on.| ‘On | On or off campus? 
of | 


When is it due? 


Tomorrow, 


Does your place of 
residence have 
Greek letters on 
the front of it? 


Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 
the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 


sports, 


politics, 


pop culture 


and all things news. 


Learn to take hold 
of your E-HOLD 


It’s time for your suffering to come to an end 


urious about 
whether or 
not you suf- 
fer from E- 
HOLD? Take 
the following quiz to fi- 
nally find out the truth: 


1. Do you spend more 
time studying than you 
do sleeping, eating and 


| exercising? 


2. Does your mind go 
blank when you think of 
the meaning of free time? 


3. Do you find your- 
self studying for one class 
during another class? 


4. Do you spend your 
breaks catching up on ma- 


| terial or studying ahead? 


If you answered yes 
to at least half of these 
questions then you may 


| have excessive hyperac- 


made, and lessons will be 
learned. 

Do not obsess over 
minute details to the point 
where you forget the big 
picture. Hopkins is so 
much more than Exposi- 
tory Writing, Microeco- 
nomics, Organic Chem- 
istry or Physics. Hopkins 
is filled with competent 
people who have a lot to 
offer in terms of network- 
ing. 

Open your eyes to the 
events offered on campus. 

Try to see your profes- 
sor as someone that you 
can develop an intellec- 
tual relationship with. 

Look to your student 
groups to develop long- 
lasting friendships. 

Look at your academic 
life as a means of achiev- 
ing greater .things. This 
mindset will enhance any 
goal you have because 
you're sole focus will no 


tive over- longer 
achieving A “ be Or- 
learning  ManiKelita ganic 
| disorder Chem- 
ce also . ist , 
| known as lumi de Lux but ae 
E-HOLD. ing how 
Exces- you can 
sive Hyper- "Lumi de lux" means "river develop 
activeOver- of light,""an appropriate title a net- 
achieving for this weekly columnthat work 
Learning enlightens Hopkins students t h a t 
Disorder with unique and beneficial w j | | 
is, a com- stress-relief methods. give 
mon _ issue Vos Ola 
among col- unique 
lege students, particu- opportunities. 


with 


larly those at Johns Hop- 
kins University. Studies 
show that approximately 
3.14159 out of four stu- 
dents at Hopkins suffer 
from E-HOLD. 

Symptoms of E-HOLD 
include excessive fatigue, 
nausea, abnormal urina- 
tion, de- 


I am by no means ad- 
vocating that you forget 
about your schoolwork. 

What I am advocating, 
however, is the develop- 
ment of a more expan- 
sive mindset, so that you 
can feel like you accom- 
plished more than simply 
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HOLD on Google, then 
don’t bother because the 
disorder doesn’t exist. . 
-not yet, at least. 

As society becomes 
more and more focused 
on medicine, it is impor- 
tant to think about what 
habits are healthy and 
what habits are not. 

We are all here to suc- 
ceed. With that said, it is 
important that we do not 
become obsessed with 
it. If you develop tunnel 
vision then you will not 
be able to see any other 


Opportunities that may. 


arise. 


Success is an evolving 


construct. It may be based 
in terms of finances, but 
once you achieve your 
ideal income, what hap- 
pens next? Once you get 
your Ph.D,, M.D., or mas- 
ter’s degree, what nee 
pens next? 

Life does not come 
an instructor's 
guide or an operations 


manual. Mistakes will be 


or so at Hopkins. 

Invest in the social and 
academic networks here. 
There is validity behind 
the well-known _ state- 
ment, “It’s not about what 
you know, but who you 
know.” 

Hopkins is a world- 
renowned school, so 
take advantage of the re- 
sources available here — 
whether it is the Learning 
Den, the Career Center, 
the Pre-Professional Ad- 
vising Office, the Coun- 
seling Center or one of 
the many noteworthy labs 
on or affiliated with the 
Homewood campus: 

Get rid of your Exces- 
sive Hyperactive Over- | 
achieving Learning Dis- 


order and take a hold ony 


your life, 

So what if it’s not a 
clinically. diagnosed dis- 
order? It’s about time you 
stopped suffering and 


learned to. reap the ben- os, 


efits of Hopkins. You 
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ations, rants, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


AQ 


Daring fashion darlings take PFW 2013 selections to the streets 


True sartorialists have been pnttine their oe Be te * y 
ralists have been putting theit adaptation skills to the test with trends from Paris Fashion Week 2013 — namely the “visible sock” trend 


ur reverent 
adieu’s to one of 
the most spec- 
tacular events 
of the past month — Paris 


Valentino's folkloric motifs 
or Stella’s cool take on play- 
tul femininity. 

The most striking Paris 
Fashion Week adoptions 


Fashion Week — have —and adaptations as well 
surely ey 
flung us Ch { = — see 
fashion e S@a Olivera Seay 8 
aficiona- Oi i 
streets 
s 
dos ints Femme Fatale ine whe 
— glorious 


citing next 

stage in which we may 
now look back, extract and 
embrace. 

That is, our beloved Pa- 
risian couturiers have pro- 
vided us with the unique 
blueprints delineating 
their precise visions for the 
modern woman, and we 
are now able to extract and 
adopt whatever elements 
resonate with us best — 
whether they are Hermes’ 
botanical belted dresses, 


event of 

two weeks past have been 
based on the outrageously 
fun and versatile inter- 
pretations of the “visible 
sock” trend seen on the 
runways at Miu Miu, Yves 
Saint Laurent and Chanel. 
Miuccia Prada’s spring 
Miu Miu collection dis- 
played a chic take on 
“nineteen-seventies chic,” 
incorporating the pairing 
of knit stockings with the 
brand’s signature round- 


toe platform heel, then 
attracting your eye to the 
top half of the outfit with 
matching  pastel-colored 
outerwear and skirts and 
bright chiffon blouses. 

Yves Saint Laurent 
took the trend in an en- 
tirely different direction, 
channeling the fun, flirta- 
tious party girl scene with 
bright graphic-printed 
mini dresses. The well- 
Known label daringly 
paired these with ultra- 
feminine ankle socks and 
pointy-toed booties and 
pumps. 

Chanel’s take on “vis- 
ible socks” included 
ribbed, créme-colored, 
mid-calf socks paired 
with classic rounded, 
black-toe, white pumps. 
Interestingly, Chanel 
used the same _ créme- 


ribbed-sock-and-pump 


COURTESY OF PASCAL LE SEGRETAIN; CHRISTOPHE KERABA VIA LA TIMES 
Chanel took command of the visible sock trend, pairing it with pumps for the runway at Paris Fashion Week. 


(an Eminem get past his past in order to regain his status as a 


f you know = any- 

thing about rap mu- 

sic, chances are that 

you've probably heard 
of the enigmatic lyricist 
Marshall Mathers — better 
known as Eminem. 


Eminem’s career spans 
waves. We all know of his 
deprived background as a 
miscreant youth, cold and 
alone on the hard streets 
of Detroit; his struggle 
to break into a scene that 


Eminem’s career, aS was not accepting of his 
in tow kandy 
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— yet, despite countless 
feuds, two divorces and 
a heavy drug addiction, 
Eminem sold more records 
than anybody during the 
2000s. The prolific phenom 
has sold nearly 50 million 
records over a volatile and 
wildly successful career 
spanning over 15 years, 
and on Nov. 5 he is releas- 
ing his eighth studio al- 
bum, The Marshall Mathers 
BP2, 

On Columbus Day, this 
past Monday, the legend, 
whose waning career has 
been called into ques- 
tion lately by the hip-hop 
community, fired back to 
silence critics and quell 
doubts with six minutes 
of straight fire on his new 
track, titled “Rap God.” 

Em dips, swoops and 

slashes over an eclectic, 
pop-electro synthesized 
beat. This sounds less 
like the introspective, 
self-depreciating  Emi- 
nem that we have grown 
accustomed to, and more 
like the heated, bellicose 
Mathers that grabbed lis- 
teners’ ears and. forced 
them to pay attention. 
Eminem’s fans all collec- 
tively rejoiced upon hear- 
ing this flash of the genius 
_ that they know and love. 


criminated against; his 
triumph in convincing the 
revered Dr. Dre to give 
him a chance and his un- 
precedented success that 
followed. 

Eminem’s defining fea- 
ture, his trademark, other 
than his unparalleled 
rhyming ability, .is his 
vulgarity: he is simply not 
afraid to go there. 

Eminem created an 
alter ego named “Slim 
Shady,” a drug dealing 
rapist who tapped into 
Mather’s repressed feel- 
ings of extreme anger 
and resentment. Millions 
of fans related to Slim 
Shady’s struggle and 
found solace in his de- 
pravity. He was the voice 
of a generation, an outlet, 
touching on tones of what 
much of America’s youth 
was feeling but could not 
say. 

Eminem's major label 
debut, The Slim Shady LP 
(1998), shocked the mass- 
es with its dark subject 
matter, including murder, 
rape, drug abuse and ho- 
mophobia — themes that 
were recurrent through 
Mather’s following  re- 
leases. However, despite 
the taboo surrounding 
his music, fans adored the 


sound; Eminem’s debut 
has now been certified 
platinum 4x over. This de- 
but set off a run of album 
releases that would prove 
to be among the most suc- 
cessful ever: The Marshall 
Mathers LP (2000), The 
Eminem Show (2002) and 
Encore (2004) all have been 
certified platinum and 
made Eminem one of the 
best selling artists on the 
planet. 

All of this success did 
not come without any 
controversy, though. 

Because of his racy 
subject matter, Eminem 
drew hordes of critics and 
protesters who claimed 
Eminem was homopho- 
bic, misogynistic and a 
general menace to society. 
However, Eminem owned 
up to all of these claims 
and demonstrated he did 
not care. He continued to 


do his thing. 
Eminem's __ lightning 
flow, tenacious _ lyrical 


ability, hysterical word- 
play and level of self- 
awareness all contributed 
to his superstar status. 
Fans felt they could re- 
late to Eminem, that he 
understood their _ illicit 
impulses and that he was 
brave for being the only 
one with the bravado to 
rap about such heinous 
subjects. In fact, the more 
controversial Eminem 
was, the more respected 
and revered he became, 
being lauded as the only 
one gutsy enough to “go 
there.” 

Things took a turn for 
the worst in 2005 when 
various sources speculat- 
ed over Mathers was con- 
sidering ending his rap 
career due to depression 
and drug dependency. 
Eminem faded out of the 


not only for its signature 
tweed jacket and match- 
ing skirt ensembles, but 
for its more daring pieces 
as well — such as its col- 
orful mini flyaway shirt- 
dress. 

Bloggers at one of the 
most prominent fashion 
blogs, “The  Sartorial- 
ist,” have recently photo- 
graphed women sporting 
the trend. However, it is 
evident — and worthy of 
immense applaud — that 
these fashion enthusiasts 
have merely extracted 
from the trend seen on 
the runways and have in- 
disputably made the look 
their own. 

One woman in _par- 
ticular was photographed 


wearing multi-colored 
platform tennis shoes 
with pink  ankle-high 


socks, paired with a pink 
oversized sweater and flo- 
ral skirt. Another incor- 
porated the visible sock 
into a gorgeously pol- 
ished look consisting of 
a white buttoned oxford 
shirt, a noir black tux- 
edo jacket, tailored crim- 
son pants and, of course, 
black ankle socks under- 
neath shiny black patent 
leather loafers. 


spotlight, gained a copi- 
ous amount of weight and 
sulked — all of his reck- 
lessness seemed to have 
caught up to him. The di- 
vorces, the lawsuits and 
the drugs seemed to be 
weighing heavily on Emi- 
nem’s shoulders. 

This was apparent on 
Eminem’s aptly titled Re- 
lapse (2009). The album is 
considered a huge mis- 
step for Em, having met 
mixed reviews and gener- 
ally lacking Eminem’s sig- 
nature visceral feel that 
his fans were seeking. The 
album is moody and dark, 
but not in the comical way 
that Mathers’ previous re- 
leases were. 

Em’s follow-up album, 
Recovery (2010), was an 
improvement but - still 
lacked that subversive hu- 


My favorite visible sock 
adaptation, featured on 
“The Sartorialist,” is the 
darling ankle-high polka 
dot socks one woman was 
photographed _ wearing 
underneath transparent 
laced oxfords. 

Talk about visible! 


ee | e 
VIA THE FASHION MEDLEY 
This woman adapted this look, a muted top with a boldly printed skirt, straight from the PFW runways. 


slouchy sweaters to com- 
plete the look, by rein- 
forcing the laid back vibe 
so clearly sought after — 
evident by the sheer pres- 
ence of the understated 
sock underneath a usu- 
ally extravagant heel. 

We can only be grate- 
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of the most original ad- 
aptations of the trend. 


Ankle-high socks with 
skyscraper-high sandal 
platforms were paired 


with shirtdresses, graph- 
ic miniskirts and high- 
waisted denim _ shorts. 
Sheer ankle-high nylons 
and pointy-toe pumps 
were worn with long 
pleated and belted skirts, 
as well as cool pleated 
wide-legged mid-calf 
pants. 

Most wore large fur 
jackets, trench coats or 


mor and touch that graced 
his earlier work. With his 
questionable track record 
of late, the questions re- 
mains. 

Can Eminem be great 
again? 

This Monday, when 
Eminem tweeted his re- 
lease of the sample track 
“Rap God,” felt like tak- 
ing a time machine back 
to the early 2000s when 
Eminem was still making 
great music. The passion, 
the fervor and the tenac- 
ity were all manifestly 
there, Eminem spits bars 
on this track like the kid 
from Detroit we all hated 
to love. 

The track is wrought 
with emotion and anger. 
In what many take as a 
response to Kendrick La- 
mar’s verse in “Control,” 


ing and undoubtedly aes- 
thetically pleasing array 
of creative elements stem- 
ming from none other 
than the brilliant minds 
of our most beloved Pari- 
sian designers. 

At the end of the day, 
even the most upscale 
trends look best not on the 
runway, but on a girl who 
is just daring and original 
enough to adorn her fa- 
vorite established element 
of fashion with her lively 
wit, inimitable quirk and 
irresistible charm. 


“Rap God”? 


a controversial track re- 
leased this past summer, 
Eminem comes out guns 
blazing, taking shots at 
current rappers, hailing 
himself as a god, and even 
making old cultural refer- 
ences from the 2000s (sor- 
ry, Monica Lewinsky). 

He sounds like he is 
over feeling sorry for him- 
self and ready to reclaim 
his rightful spot on top of 
the game, mic in hand. 

Eminem has already re- 
leased another track from 
the album titled “Ber- 
zerk;” this has an erratic 
sound, which I’m not sure 
if I like, but if “Rap God” 
is any indication of things 
to come, then I can confi- 
dently say we have a lot to 
look forward to. 

The Marshal Mathers LP 
2 drops Nov. 5. 


VIA EMINEM.COM 
Eminem is known for his devilishly controversial rhymes, but can he deliver after years of lyrical let-downs? 
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Editorial 


Condoms in Library promote sale sex 


Earlier this week, the SGA placed 
condom dispensers in the restrooms 
on all floors of the Brody Learning 
Commons and on the M and Q levels 
of the Milton S. Eisenhower Library. 
The Editorial Board commends the 
SGA in its endeavor to promote safe 
sexual practices among the student 
body. 

Given that the free condom supply 
was completely depleted within five 
days, this new resource clearly meets 
a demand for accessible protection. 
Additionally, this shows an attempt 
to extend accessible free condoms to 
upperclassmen, who may not have 
the opportunity to request free con- 
doms from Resident Advisors. As 
Hopkins is such an academically- 
minded school, placing condoms in 
library bathrooms will likely reach 
a greater portion of students. The 
Editorial Board believes that the 
SGA will fulfill its goal of minimiz- 


. (ii eagrosaaewokt 


ing embarrassment for students who 
may be too shy to procure condoms 
otherwise. 

The SGA has also illustrated that 
it values quality in its decision to 
distribute Lifestyles condoms, a 
brand which is provided to the uni- 
versity by the Maryland State Ad- 
ministration. Lifestyles’s variety of 
flavors and sensitivities will appeal 
to many. 

Hopkins has a history of provid- 
ing students access to sexual health 
information. This year’s “Sex Sig- 
nals for College Singles (and Every- 
one Else)” orientation event (as well 
as similar events in the past) have 
taught freshmen safe sexual practic- 
es from the beginning of their time 
at Hopkins. Apart from the library 
condom dispensers and Resident 
Advisors, students can also obtain 
free condoms at the Student Health 
and Wellness Center. 
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Baltimore Marathon provides outlet 


Paap: (or perhaps beewuse a 
their busy academic work weeks, 
many Hopkins students get restless 
without some sort of physical outlet. 
The O’Connor Rec Center provides 
one avenue for exercise, but the larg- 
er Baltimore area offers a plethora of 
opportunities for athletes in search 
of a greater challenge. Among the 
most formidable of these challenges 
is the marathon. 

This past Saturday, many Hopkins 
students were among the 27,000 peo- 
ple who partook in the 13th annual 
Baltimore Running Festival. The 
event featured a marathon, half mar- 
athon, 5k race, team relay and kids 
fun-run for participants of varying 
running ability. Rainy weather and a 
_ lack of prize money had many wor- 


tied that the event would be under-— 
_— attende a eee. outpouring of 


kins Siaeats are accustomed to 
accomplishing great things in the 
academic sphere, which makes it 
unsurprising when they apply that 
same drive in other fields. Never- 
theless, the unique skill set of men- 
tal toughness and extreme physical 
endurance that running a marathon 
requires makes completing the race 
a particularly impressive feat. 
Success means training one’s 
mind as much as one’s body. As one 
participant observed, “Running a 
marathon isn’t something you wake 
up one morning and decide to do: 


it’s something that takes miles of 


training and dedication.” While the 
race is in progress, it’s not exactly 
a pleasant experience: marathoners 
need a tremendous pain tolerance to 
get porouen all 26.2 miles. But this 
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By BEN SCHWARTZ 


ext year in Jerusa- 


lem. 

Jews all over 
the world recite 
those words at 


the end of Yom Kipper each 
fall, and then again at the end 
of the seder each 
spring. Year after year after 
year. 

As a Reform Jew, I do not be- 
lieve “next year in Jerusalem” 
means buying a plane ticket to 
Israel. In my mind, Jerusalem, 
the Holy City that Jews longed 
to return to for millennia, is a 
metaphor for a better world. 
To me, the phrase is not an 
aspiration but an affirmation 
of our duty to work towards a 
more peaceful, democratic and 
just world — a world in the 
image of that shining city on 
a hill. : 

Yet, Jerusalem is more than 
a metaphor. Jerusalem is a real 
place, where real people live, and 
for too long that place has fallen 
far short of the lofty ideals it is 
supposed to represent. 

The city, its significance, its 
status and its holy sites are at the 
heart of the decades old Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. That conflict 
has so tarnished the city’s image 
that today, Jerusalem is not the 
symbol of hope we all want it to 
be. 

Over the past few weeks, 
there have been reports that 
the most recent negotiations 
between the parties, painstak- 
ingly put together by Secretary 
of State John Kerry, have accel- 
erated. Both sides have publicly 
expressed support for a two- 
state solution to the conflict. 
Still, such a solution requires 
difficult compromises on both 
sides, which few Israeli or Pales- 
tinian leaders have been willing 
to publicly endorse. 

Chief among these tough 
choices is the final status of Jeru- 
salem. 

In May 2009, Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
said,“Jerusalem is the eternal 
capital of the Jewish people, a 
city reunified so as never again 
to be divided.” 

Meanwhile, the Palestinians 
are just as adamant that Al Quds 
(the Arabic name for Jerusalem) 
be the capital of the new State 
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OPINION 


Time is now for Israeli-Palestinian 


compromise 


of Palestine. “There is no peace 
without Jerusalem, no state with- 
out Jerusalem and no security 
or stability without Jerusalem,” 
President of the Palestinian Au- 
thority Mahmoud Abbas said in 
June. 

Nevertheless, peace, in Jeru- 
salem and the entire region re- 
mains possible. 

With both parties laying 
claim to the city, most experts 
agree that a lasting peace re- 
quires the city to be shared. 


Yerushalayim the Israeli 


capital — would be in West Je- 
rusalem, while Al Quds — the 
Palestinian capital — would be 
in the East. 


In many ways, and despite 
rhetoric to the contrary, Jeru- 
salem is already a “divided” 
city. The Jerusalem of today 
is home to about 500,000 Jews, 
281,000 Muslims, 15,000 Chris- 
tians and 4,000 people of other 
groups. The neighborhoods of 
East Jerusalem, home to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Pales- 
tinians, came under Israeli 
control in 1967 (along with the 
rest of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip). Today, the vast 
majority of people who live 
in West Jerusalem are Israelis, 
while almost all Palestinian 
residents live in the East. The 
economic, social and cultural 
lives of the two districts are 
largely isolated from one an- 
other. 

Of course, one ought not un- 
derestimate how wrenching it 
will be for both parties to accept 
only partial control of the city. 
To many, it will be devastating. 
The Old City of Jerusalem sits 
on the border of East and West 
Jerusalem, and is home to the 
Western Wall, the Dome of the 
Rock and the al Aqsa Mosque 
and Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre — each among the holi- 
est religious sites in the world. 
Both peoples’ histories and na- 
tional narratives are deeply tied 
to what is one of the most an- 
cient cities on Earth. 

But as much as both sides 
yearn for sole possession of the 
Holy City, they also yearn for 
peace. 

As- former Israeli Prime 
Minister Ehud Olmert put it, 
“There won't be peace if part 
of Jerusalem does not become 
the capital of the Palestinian 


state.” In 2008, Olmert negoti- 
ated with President of the Pal- 
estinian Authority Mahmoud 
Abbas on that principle. He 


was willing to agree, as Netan- | 


yahu must, that the Palestinian 
neighborhoods of East Jerusa- 
lem become the capital of the 
new State of Palestine. In turn, 
Abbas knows that West Jerusa- 
lem must remain the capital of 
the State of Israel. 

The compromise will not 
come without complications. 
Arrangements must be made to 
allow the free flow of people and 
goods throughout the city. And 
all religious groups — Jews, 


Muslims, Christians and even | 
others — must be able to admin- | 


ister and access their holy sites 
in the Old City. The details will 
have to be ironed out, but the 


outlines of the solution are clear | 


to all. 

As an American, I know 
that only the United States is 
capable of bringing both sides 
together, as former President 
Clinton showed in the 1990s 
with the Oslo Accords. And as a 
student leader in J Street U, the 
student organizing arm of the 
pro-peace, pro-Israel advocacy 
group J-Street, I know that of- 
ficials here and in the Middle 
East are looking to form a “great 
constituency for peace,” as Sec- 
retary Kerry put it earlier this 
year. We, as students and as 


young people, must be there to | 


support the stakeholders as they 
work towards compromise on 
these important issues. 

Israelis, Palestinians - and 
Americans must reach out to- 
gether for the solution — for the 
heavens — knowing that only 
if we do so will Jerusalem once 
again be that symbol of a better 
world in which peace and jus- 


tice are the rule, not the excep- 


tion. 

With the clock ticking on the 
negotiations, now is the time to 
make the tough choices and turn 
the two-state solution into real- 
ity. : 

Next year in Jerusalem. 

The City of Peace. 


Ben Schwartz is a sopho- 
more Public Health Studies and 
Economics double major from 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He is a News & 
Features Editor for The News- 
Letter. 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 


necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Assessing Hopkins’ 


hook-up 


By CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


fter a long week 

of midterms and 

papers, Friday 

night finally rolls 

around. The last 

of the problem sets are turned 

in, Brody slowly empties out 

and power naps are acquired 

in anticipation for the week- 

end ahead. As the street lights 

flicker on and the sun sets be- 

hind Gilman Hall, the mood on 
campus begins to change. 

Before you know it, its al- 

most 9 p.m. Girls begin the 

search for the perfect look, 

complete with practical shoes 

and killer hair. They do their 


| make-up just enough so that 


their eyes pop and_ their 
cheeks have a glowing hue but 
not so much that it looks like 
they tried. 

In the meantime, guys freshen 
up and break out the Sperry’s. 
Throw on a clean shirt and they 
are ready for a night out. 

Finally, it’s time for 
weekend to begin. 

After a little pre-gaming 
to go, the people take to the 
streets. Clusters of friends 
make their way down St. Paul's 
and Charles, meandering their 
way south of campus. It is time 
to find a frat where the base- 
ment is of bearable tempera- 
ture or to chill out at smaller 
party at a friend’s house on N. 
Calvert. 

Fast forward to 12 hours or 
so, and it is Saturday morn-. 
ing. As people slowly wake 
up, some of us struggle to re- 
member the previous night. We 
stare at the ceiling, lie in our 
beds and think about all that’s 
occurred. 

What exactly happened in that 
poorly lit basement, where even 
the walls dripped sweat? How 
far did they go after they left 
their friends on the dance floor? 
How much did she drink? How 
much did he push her? Did they 
ever say “no”? Did anything even 
happen? 

These questions race through 
the minds of many come the 
morning after. But usually, the 
answers can be rationalized 
when we understand what sort 
of a “good time” we were pur- 
suing when we decided to “go 
out.” 


the 


culture 


Admit it: some nights, we 
leave our rooms with the sole in- 
tention of “getting some.” 

Of course, this does not ap- 
ply to everyone, but the hook- 
up culture does exist on many 
college campuses. By no means 
is Hopkins excluded from this. 
It seems that dating is becom- 
ing rarer, as many student 
prefer a casual, strictly physi- 
cal fling. Low investment, low 
risk. 

One could compare the rules 
of Friday night to FIFA. We 
have our team of wingmen and 
wing-women, which we have 
carefully chosen to maximize 
each member's strength. We try 
to create a clean sequence to set 
us up in the perfect position to 
score. 

More often than not, our 
players don’t do exactly as we 
want, and we miss our chance 
to progress. 

We are too slow or the oth- 
er person is too fast, and we 
miss our fleeting opportunity. 
Not to mention, in the back- 
ground of it all, there is a kill- 
er soundtrack propelling the 
game forward. 

With busy schedules and de- 
manding academics, things can 
be easier than dating, especially 
for students at top universities. 
Casual sex or hook-ups are made 
easier with social media and 
other means such as Tinder, an 
app created for that very pur- 
pose. 

There have been many de- 
bates as to whether or not this 
hook-up culture is  hinder- 
ing emotional development in 
young adults. 

But too frequently, the hook- 
up culture comes with a nega- 
tive stigma. 

Outside of a committed re- 
lationship, there is nothing 
wrong with a one-time hook- 
up. It is neither a good nor bad 
thing; it is merely a choice we 
make. 

Different people look for dif- 
ferent things in relationships, in 
college and in life. There will al- 
ways be social expectations, but 
as long as both participants are 
consensual and safe, casual sex 


should not be judged or frowned 


upon. 


Carissa Zukowski is a fresh- 
man majoring in English. 


Sustainable, viable and just: the case lor “real” food at Hopkins 


By RAYCHEL SANTO 

cologically sound. 

Socially just. Eco- 

nomically viable. 

These are the key 

characteristics of a 

food system that’s sustainable 

on all levels — locally, region- 
ally and globally. 

In such a system, our agricul- 
tural practices would mitigate, 
instead of contribute to, the ef- 
fects of global climate change. 
Our diets would contain foods 
that prevent the diseases we 
currently spend billions to cure. 
The welfare of workers and ani- 
mals would be protected, while 
a creative re-distribution of re- 
sources and avoidance of food 
waste would limit hunger and 
food shortages. And the people 
participating in this system 
could afford the very food they 
grow, prepare, serve and con- 
sume. 

Farmers, researchers, policy- 
makers, educators and public 
health advocates have been com- 
ing together to make this hap- 
pen. Students across the country 
have joined the cause. 


Real Food Hopkins, a chapter — 


of the national Real Food Chal- 
lenge committed to bringing 
more “real” food (defined as lo- 
cal/community-based, _ ecologi- 
cally grown, humanely raised 
and fair trade) to the Hopkins 
campus and surrounding Bal- 
timore area, has been part of 
this movement of young people 
working to improve our food 
system. 


In our most recent initiative, 
Real Food Hopkins has been pur- 
suing a formal commitment by 
the university to support a better 
food system through its every- 
day purchasing decisions. Not 
every social demographic has the 
ability to buy more “real” food. 
Hopkins students are already 
paying the highest premium 
for campus food — no less than 
other campuses who have more 
sustainable sourcing policies. 
This makes it imperative that we 
follow suit. 

After all, a school full of fu- 
ture physicians should recognize 
the need to slow the growing an- 
timicrobial resistance problem, 
which has been largely attrib- 
uted to the sub-therapeutic use 
of antibiotics for growth and ef- 
ficiency in farm animal produc- 
tion. 

Future ecologists should 
understand the dangers of ig- 


noring massive unregulated — 


pollution sources from indus- 
trial farming operations. Fu- 
ture diplomats should see how 
increasing global food short- 
ages — largely influenced by 
our country’s agricultural poli- 
cies and consumption habits — 


_ threaten international stability. 


And future sociologists should 
realize how low wages and 
poor working conditions for 
laborers throughout our food 
chain — one sixth of the na- 
tion’s entire workforce — per- 
petuate growing disparities in 
wealth, health and quality of 
life. px 

Yes, this may require some 


sacrifices on our part as indi- 
viduals. We may have to spend 
a penny more per pound of to- 
matoes to ensure we aren't sup- 
porting modern-day slavery 
conditions in Immokalee, FI. 
We may have to spend a dol- 
lar more on coffee or tea that 
has been produced without ex- 
ploiting growers in developing 
countries. 

We may have to eat lower on 
the food chain more frequent- 
ly, so that when we do consume 
animal or fish products, we can 
afford the more expensive and 
more limited optionss from 
sources that protect the welfare 
of animals, consumers and the 
planet. We may have to forgo 
strawberries in December (they 
are tasteless then, anyway) for 
more seasonal options that 
travel fewer “food miles.” 

These seem like simple chang- 
es, however, if we consider the 
implications of the alternative 
— a future without life-saving 
medicines, clean water, a healthy 
population or dignified working 
conditions. 

Over 500 students, faculty and 
other stakeholders in our campus 
food system agree and signed 
their support of our campaign 
for more “real” food on campus 
last winter. 

After extensive work with 
Hopkins administrators and 
the arrival of a new campus 


food service provider (Bon 


Appétit Management Compa- 
ny) who could help us achieve 
such a goal, we approached 
President Daniels with a pro- 


posal to sign the Real Food 
Campus Commitment. We are 
excited to say that last month, 
he agreed. 

In doing so, he will add the 
Homewood Campus of Hopkins 
to the ranks of 17 other universi- 
ties who have already commit- 
ted to making at least 20 percent 
of our campus food purchases 
“real” by 2020 (we were at 7 
percent last year, determined 
through a student-created Real 
Food Calculator assessment 
tool). 

It will also establish an in- 
terdisciplinary Food Systems 
Working Group to implement 
and monitor this goal for years 
to come. 

Once every university in the 
country signs this commitment, 
this will represent a $1 billion 
annual shift in purchasing pow- 
er towards a food system that 
strengthens local economies, 
respects human rights, ensures 
ecological sustainability and fa- 
cilitates community involvement 
and education. While campuses 
are just part of the larger changes 
we need, it is a start that we stu- 
dents can begin to affect here and 
now. 


a more sustainable food system 
means to you. 

Spread the word about why 
its important to your friends 
and family. Recognize the ex- 
ternalities not accounted for 
in conventional food prices 
and willingly spend more on 
the grass-fed/pasture-raised 
animal products and organic/ 


I urge you to reflect on what — 


local produce options now lo- 
cated in Char Mar and our din- 
ing halls. 

Strike up a conversation with 
a food service worker about how 
cooking more from scratch has 
impacted their job. 

Learn to grow and/or cook 
some of your own food to bet- 
ter appreciate the various pro- 
cesses required to fuel you 
each and every day. Most im- 
portantly, support larger local, 
state and national political ef- 
forts to make “real” foods more 
accessible and affordable to all. 

We all eat, which means we all 
have a responsibility to consume 
foods that truly nourish the well- 
being of our planet and its inhab- 
itants. 

Students, faculty, staff and 
others are invited to watch 
the official Real Food Cam- 
pus Commitment signing and 
learn more about how it will 
impact comsumers of campus 
food, food service workers and 
local producers at Real Food 
Hopkins’ 4th Annual 100 Mile 
Meal. The event will take place 
Friday, Nov. 1 at 5:30 p.m. in 
the Charles Commons Banquet 
Room and costs $5 per person. 
Please email realfoodhopkins@ 
gmail.com by Monday, Oct. 28 
to RSVP. 


Raychel Santo is a double 
major in Public Health Stud- 
ies and Global Environmental 
Change & Sustainability. She 
is the Co-founder and Co- 
president of Real Food Hop- 
kins. : ‘ 
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The many faces of Prom... 


The guy who 1s clearly way 


more into it than the girl 


The guy who took his plant to prom 


The couple that’s so awkward, 


it may be contagious =_— 
= Sal cies 


The couple that’s 100% “candid” 
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"The girl who took her first mate to prom 


|The couple that did it right 
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The girl who perfected the 
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i The couple that pre-gamed 


at a funeral 


sorority squat before college 


The girl who took American Psycho 


The girl who took the 


dumb jock to prom 


The guy who 


The girl who took bathroom 


The girl who can look 


ol The 
News-Letter 


joined a cult 


back at her prom pictures mirror selfies 


al prom 


without being ashamed 
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Adoremus seeks out Korean Bb | 


By KEVIN WELLS 


was probably the strangest 


able to get by with just six 


+ Your Weekend Columnist thing I’ve tried to date and portions of meat and a few 
a major turn-off to Korean individual dishes. The price 
Ah, Columbus Day, a food. Not even Honey Pig’s varies from $6 appetizers 


great day to pay homage to 
cultural diversity and tol- 
erance, if only out of irony. 
I had the pleasure of go- 
ing to Nak Won, a Korean 
restaurant, for dinner this 
past Columbus Day with 
Adoremus, and despite the 
all-nighter I returned to, 
it was an event I’m glad | 
didn’t let myself miss. 
Arriving in Baltimore 
from the “glorious” land of 
Southwest FI, I had never 
been exposed to different 
ethnic foods. Korean food 
was entirely foreign to me, 
but Adoremus, a group 
proud of its Korean roots, 
has a habit of going to Kore- 
an barbeque often. Last year 
we first went to B-l, a Ko- 
rean restaurant, where I was 


wooden cutout of Psy could 
salvage that. 

Coming out of two 
rough interactions with 
Korean food I was becom- 
ing increasingly skeptical. 
Then last winter Adoremus 
went to Nak Won. Suffice it 
to say that this was the best 
experience with Korean 
food I’ve had to date; it was 
a terrific experience. The 
sheer diversity of the menu 
was an immediate relief. If 
you want Korean barbeque, 
you can do that. If you want 
a seafood pancake all for 
yourself, you can do that. 
You want some dumplings 
or soup? Also feasible. Nak 
Won’s success comes in its 
ability to cater to both large 
groups and individuals. 


to $10 platters to about $18 
for barbeque, but you'd be 
hard-pressed to find noth- 
ing within your budget here 
that satisfies. As for the loca- 
tion, Nak Won is situation 
on W. 20th Street, just about 
four blocks from Penn Sta- 
tion. The neighborhood is 
not safe to travel through 
alone, so if you plan on 
walking make sure you're 
ina group. A taxi from Penn 
Station will cost you only 
$2-3. 

Nak Won has ultimate- 


ly proved integral in my fa- 


miliarization with Korean 
food. Seeing steamed eggs, 
pancakes with chunks 
of octopus and rice gela- 
tin on a regular basis just 
strengthens the point that 
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| CLOSED 


Do not enter 


COURTESY OF REIVAX VIA FLICKR 
Visitors wander in and around the World War I! memorial despite signs that it is closed because of the shutdown. 


Tow to visit DC during the Shutdown 


first exposed to the world All three times I’ve gone, Korean food is fascinat- | By SALLY HWANG tween the Metro Center go. The Shops at George- 
of kimchi, bulgogi, seafood [I've ordered Korean bar- ingly weird. Everything is | Your Weekend Editor and Chinatown metro _ town offer a greater selec- 
pancakes and those yogurt beque, but I’ve also tried sweet, salty and spicy all at | stops. tion of stores and are close 
drinks you getattheendofa their dumplings and scal- once and I feel like a child With the government The exhibits at the Inter- to many great cupcake eat- 


meal. Needless to say, it was 
an alienating experience. 
My next experience was at 
Honey Pig, which a few of 
you probably regard as the 
Holy Grail of Korean restau- 
rants in Baltimore. Tragical- 
ly, I tried mul naengmyeon, 
a chilled beef-noodle soup. It 


lion pancakes and been 
impressed by both. The ap- 
petizers come in true fash- 
ion: kimchi, rice cakes, crab, 
seaweed, steamed egg, rice 
and so much more, all un- 
limited. The portions are 
also massive and, while we 
were a group of 12, we were 


in a candy shop every time 
I go back. I’m still warming 
up to the unfamiliarity of 
it all, obviously, but Nak 
Won was my first baby 


step into the world of for- 
eign cuisine and I am glad 
that I was able to revisit it 
on such good terms. 


COURTESY OF CFOURCALVIN VIA FLICKR 


Nak Won Korean Restaurant serves freshly cooked Korean barbeque to patrons in the style pictured above. 


shutdown, it seems like the 
worst time to visit DC. But 
though visiting now might 
not be the ideal time, there 
are still ways to make the 
best of it if you’ve already 
set the date. In fact, there are 
even some perks to the gov- 
ernment being shutdown. 
Though getting to DC 


from Baltimore is about as 


crowded as usual, once you 


| arrive, you might find that 


the metro is less crowded. 
All non-essential govern- 
ment workers are not work- 


| ing during the shutdown, 


which means no massive 
crowds of commuters. 
But this may only apply 
to weekdays. I went this 
weekend over fall , break 
and the crowds seemed to 
be average. 

The biggest bummer of 
the shutdown is probably 
all the closed Smithsonian 


national Spy Museum are 
definitely worth the rather 
pricey $21 ticket, especial- 
ly right now. Their main 
exhibit is titled Exquisitely 
Evil: 50 Years of Bond Villains 
and goes through all the 
main James Bond villains 
with cool props from all the 
movies. The rest of the mu- 
seum covers the interesting 
history and work of real 
spies, including interviews 
and real stories. 

Chinatown is also a great 
alternative to more typical 
DC attractions. Though the 
area is not as culturally Chi- 
nese as Chinatowns in other 
major cities, it offers a lot of 
entertainment options that 
are not affected by the gov- 
ernment shutdown. There 
are several decent Chinese 


restaurants _ _and _bakeries 


shopping center a ss ai 


eries. Though most people 
tend to hype Georgetown 
Cupcakes, I would recom- 
mend either Sprinkles or 
Baked and Wired, which 
are all very close to the 
main shopping area. 

If shopping doesn’t ap- 
peal to you or isn’t in your 
budget, try taking a walk 
around the monuments and 
the White House. The mon- 
uments are all blocked off 
with metal barricades with 
sad signs, but they are all 
visible. You are just unable 
to get up close to them. But 
many tourists have taken to 
“anarchy” and have crossed 
the barricades to get closer 
to the monuments. 

For my DC visit during 
the shutdown, I expected 
a more limited experience. 


But other than the muse- 


was disappointing. In fact, 


museums. Most DC mu- away from the International it was interesting to see 
|seums are government Spy Museum. our capitol in the midst of 
funded so it feels a bit like The shopping center ashutdown. 


everything is closed. But 


| if you're still desperate for 


some museum viewing, a 
few private ones are still 
open. I would recommend 
the International Spy Mu- 
seum, located right in be- 


is great for stopping by 
if you're planning on go- 
ing to the museum, but if 
you're focused on shop- 
ping and don’t plan on 
going to the museum, 
Georgetown is the place to 


There was definitely 
a noticeable change with 
more protestors and signs 
in restaurants advertising 
discounts for government 
workers and I’m glad I was 
able to experience it. 


Noteworthy Events 


Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
8 p.m. 
Sunday, Oet. 13 
Shriver Hall 


BALTIMOREBEERWEEK.COM 
Participants of a previous Baltimore Beer Week created the 
creative toy cars pictured about using their empty beer cans. 


Enjoy a classy night of symphonic glory with 
the Hopkins Symphony Orchestra as they kick 
off their 2013-2014 season this Sunday. The or- 
chestra will be performing Tchaikovsky’s First 
Piano Concerto and Brahms’ Third Symphony. 
Tickets are as follows: $10 for general admission, 
$8 for seniors (60+), JHU affiliates and non-JHU 
students and free for JHU students and Mary- 
land State employees. Jed Gaylin will conduct 


the concert in Shriver Hall. An hour before the 


concert begins, Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
member Max Derrickson will give a free talk. 
Come and support Hopkins Musicians! 
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BLAUES SOFA VIA FLICKR 
David Sedaris speaks (left); The Peabody Jazz Orchestra (right). 


PEA BODY] HU.EDU 


RUSSFEST.ORG 


10/1 


~ GARBONATEDTV 
A woman at the Russian Festival (left); Singer Aaron Carter (right). 


Calendar 


Phi Mu Presents: Hopkins’ Most 
Eligible Bachelor (Hodson Hall 110) 


Baltimore Beer Week 


Varying Times David Sedaris (Meyerhoff Sym- 
Friday, Oct. 18 — Sunday, Oct. 27 phony Hall) 
Downtown Baltimore Peabody Jazz Orchestra (East Hall, 


10/18 


| Peabody Conservatory) 
It’s October, which means it’s beer tasting 
season and Baltimore is ready to celebrate. Bal- 
timore Beer Week gives Charm City’s residents 
the opportunity to taste locally brewed beers 
and to celebrate the city’s brewing traditions. 
The event will kick off with an opening cer- 
emony at the M&T Stadium on Oct. 19 from 2 
p.m. — 6 pm. There will be beer tastings, live 
music, concession stands and raflles. Don’t miss 
the Best Beer Belly and Miss Oktoberfest compe- 
titions. Besides great craft beers, the event will 
include fun beer-related activities. So don’t miss 
a on the celebration of beer culture! . 


+ 


Russian Festival (Holy Trinity Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church) 


10 19 Throat Culture 24 Hour Show 
(Arellano Theater) 

Peabody Symphony ‘oretibates 

(Friedberg Hall, Peabody Conser- 

vatory) 


. 10 | 90) Aaron Carter (Filmore Silver Spring) 


" JHUEDU/JHSO 
The HSO will open the season with pieces by Tchaikovsky and Brahm. 
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Zombie's Halloween remake fails to outshine original Magee explores 


Horror film review series continues with second Michael Myers portrayal 


Orror, as a 
genre, typi- 
cally relies 
on several 
common 
tropes in order to work 
properly. One of these 
tropes is the “unknown;” 
commonly, a lack of 
knowledge about a person 
Or event serves to make it 
more ominous. Withhold- 
ing knowledge from audi- 
ences builds suspense as 
audiences have no means 
expecting what might 
happen, which serves to 
make the frightening as- 
pects of the film more po- 
tent when they occur. 
Many horror 
movies utilize this prin- 
ciple with great success; 
they intentionally keep 
their plots minimalistic 
in order to create just such 
an effect. However, one 
specific subset of horror 


classic 


films typically fail to em- 
brace the concept of the 
“unknown,” and_ suffer 
because of it. One potent 
example of this is the Rob 
Zombie’s 2007 remake of 
John Carpenter’s classic 
Halloween. 

Zombie's re-imagining 
of Halloween follows the 
same basic plot as the 
original film: young Mi- 
chael Myers, on Hallow- 
een night, brutally kills 
members of his family, 
and is shipped to a men- 
tal institution; years later, 
he breaks out, returns to 
his hometown and begins 
killing people again, while 
his doctor tries to track 
him down. 

The characters, while 
obviously played by dif- 
ferent actors, are also the 
same: Dr. Loomis (Mal- 
colm McDowell) appears 
as Myers’ doctor in the 


UNMASKED. 
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COURTESY OF SAPHEREQUEEN VIA FANPOP 
Micheal Myers, the infamous masked murderer, strikes again in remake. 


Mental Notes host 
Haverford Humtones 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Hopkins’s comedy a 
cappella group, The Men- 
tal Notes, hosted Penn- 
sylvania-based troop The 
Haverford Humtones this 
past Saturday, Nov. 16. 

Although planned last 
minute, approximately 60 
students attended the Mat- 
tin Center event — a siz- 
able turnout for a less ex- 
posed set. 

The Mental Notes 
opened the show with 
their masterpiece, “Your 
Mom.” The group deliv- 
ered this compilation of 
classical pieces by repeat- 
ing the profound lyrics — 
you guessed it — “your 
mom,” to the tune of “Do 
Re Mi.” 

This song perfectly 
captures the appeal of 
the Hawaiian shirt-bear- 
ing performers: audience 
members enjoy the raw 
absurdity, the dry humor 
that The Mental Notes con- 
sistently deliver. However, 
the comedy behind the 


group is versatile; often 


proving witty with clever 
lyrical rewrites and theat- 
rical personas. 

The Humtones’s humor 
walked a similar line. The 
“most male” all-male col- 
legiate a cappella group 
opened with the folksong 
“Drink her Down,” but 


i. 


changed the chorus to 
“Here’s to JHU” as a grate- 
ful gesture. 

Next came Dion's “Run- 
around Sue,” a 1961 hit. Mi- 
chael Buble’s “Crazy Love” 
followed, and one lucky 
lady in the crowd was ser- 
enaded to by the entire 
group. 

Surprisingly, The 
Haverford Humtones end- 
ed their set with Lil Jon’s 
“Get Low,” a pleasant sur- 
prise for audience mem- 
bers with Saturday night 
plans. From Folklore to 
Dion, The Haverford Hum- 
tones clearly cover a wide 
array of genres. 

“Hosting a group is al- 
ways really fun; singing 
with people is something 
that really helps you to 
form a lasting bond quick- 
ly,” sophomore Jackie Choi 
said. 

“The Humtones were 
not only talented, but they 
were also cool guys, and 
it was really nice having 
them here!” Choi said. 

The Mental Notes 
returned to the stage 
with a spin-off of Taylor 
Swift’s “We are Never 
Ever Getting Back To- 
gether,” at which time 
they poked fun at Swift’s 
infamously homog- 
enous tracks. One accu- 
rate line was “This song 

sounds like ‘Our Song’ 

See HUMTONES, pace B4 


hospital, and acts as My- 


ers’ foil and primary 
opposition throughout 
the film; Laurie Strode 


(Scout Taylor- 


brace the concept of the 
“unknown,” and_ suffer 
because of it. One potent 
example of this is the Rob 

Zombie’s 2007 


Compton) remake of 
acts as My- Flashframe John Carpen- 
ers’ primary : ter’s classic 
target; a few Film Reviews Halloween. 


stereotypical 
horror-movie- 


Zombie's 
re-imagining 


screaming- of Halloween 
girls serve follows the 
as unwitting same basic 
victims of My- plot as the 
ers’ rampage; original film: 
and of course, young Mi- 
there is the ae - chael Myers, 
ever-ominous en on Halloween 
Michael My- ... night, brutally 
ers (Tyler Him Freborg kills members 
Mane) him- — of his family, 
self. and is shipped | 
However, while the to a mental institution; 


remake retains the basic 
plot and characters of the 
original Halloween movie, 
that is where the compari- 
sons end. As this film is 
a remake of the original, 
it makes sense that Zom- 
bie would bring new plot 
elements to the table in 
an effort to make the film 
his own. However, these 
elements he incorporates 
only serve to weaken the 
film, rather than strength- 
en it. 

Horror, as a_ genre, 
typically relies on several 
common tropes in order 
to work properly. One of 
these tropes is the “un- 
known;” commonly, a 
lack of knowledge about 
a person or event serves 
to make it more ominous. 
Withholding knowledge 
from audiences builds 
suspense as _ audiences 
have no means expect- 
ing what might happen, 
which serves to make the 
frightening aspects of the 
film more potent when 
they occur. 

Many classic horror 
movies utilize this prin- 
ciple with great success; 
they intentionally keep 
their plots minimalistic in 
order to create just such 
an effect. However, one 
specific subset of horror 
films typically fail to em- 


years later, he breaks out, 
returns to his hometown, 
and begins killing people 
again, while his doctor 
tries to track him down. 
The characters, while 
obviously played by dif- 
ferent actors, are also the 
same: Dr. Loomis (Mal- 
colm McDowell) appears 


as Myers’ doctor in the | 


hospital, and acts as My- 
ers’ foil and primary op- 
position throughout the 
film; Laurie Strode (Scout 
Taylor-Compton) acts as 
Myers’ primary target; a 


few stereotypical horror- | 
movie-screaming-girls | 


serve as unwitting vic- 
tims of Myers’ rampage; 
and of course, there is the 
ever-ominous Michael 
Myers (Tyler Mane) him- 
self. 

However, while the 
remake retains the basic 


plot and characters of the | 
original Halloween movie, | 


that is where the compari- 
sons end. As this film is 
a remake of the original, 
it makes sense that Zom- 
bie would bring new plot 
elements to the table in 
an effort to make the film 
his own. However, these 
elements he incorporates 
only serve to weaken the 


film, rather than strength- | 


en it. 
See HALLOWEEN, pace B5 


darker side of NYC + 


By ALLI GRECO 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


In Maggie: A Girl of the 
Streets, author Stephen 
Crane paints a grim and 
hopeless picture of New 


hol that pollutes the New 
York’s slums has an ir- 
reparable and damaging 
effect on children and 
prepares them for a life of 
misery. 


York’ -City’s “All the 
Bowery 3 : evil the sa- 
Slum that Stephen Crane loon does 
sharply con- _ : Pe in breeding 
trasts with paints a grim poverty and 
the more and hopeless in corrupting 


glamorous 
image of the 
city during 
America’s In- 
dustrial Rev- 
olution. 

In this 
Pp Owierey = 
stricken 
neighborhood, it becomes 
obvious that the actions 
of Maggie, the title char- 
acter, are not entirely of 
her own choosing. 

Crane claims that al- 
coholism and_ poverty 
undermine her free will 


picture of New 
York City’s 
Bowery Slums. 


politics; all 
the suffering 
it brings into 
the lives of 
its thousands 
of innocent 
victims. . .the 
children of 
drunkards. 
For the corruption of the 
child there is no restitu- 
tion,” he grimly acknowl- 
edges. 

Given the irreversible 
nature of childhood ex- 
posure to alcoholism and 
destitution, it is no won- 


and ul- der that 
timately it has a 
lead her devas- 
toward STEPHEN CRANE tating 
po hee {AGCI A GIRL OF THE STREETS | eee 
ee hy AND OTHER TALES OF New York |IIIIOD that 
able fu- Maggie 
ture as a does. 
prostitute From 
and ul- the time 
timately, she was 
| death. a tod- 
Misano d-ler, 
gie’s  ini- Maggie 
tial de- has ob- 
cision served 
to leave h er 
home and mother, 
cling to Mary, 
her first asbatusec 
boyfriend, ing her 
Pete, are brother 
not made OPENLIBRARYORG W hile 
indepen- The book accurately portrays New York. drunk. 
dently, Mary 
but rath- wiotel d 


er by the alcoholism and 
abuse she endures during 
her upbringing. 

In How the Other Half 
Lives: Studies Among the 
Tenements of New York, 
Jacob A. Riis persuades 


| his readers that the alco- 


even go so far as to hurl 
Jimmie into a corner of 
the apartment where he 
lay limp and_ helpless. 
Maggie realizes that she 
needs to move out, not be- 
cause she feels ready 

See MAGGIE, Pace B4 


Patrice Wilson and “Chinese Food” leave a bad taste 


By RACHEL WITKIN & 
KATIE QUINN 
For The News-Letter 


He’s_ baaaack. After 
teaching. the American 
public that both Friday and 
Thanksgiving are really, 
really awesome, singer and 
songwriter Patrice Wilson 
has now brought us a song, 
performed by Alison Gold, 
that’s all about Chinese 
food! Cue the gaggle of 
tweens listing things that 
they like about Friday/ 
Thanksgiving/Chinese 
food and having parties 
about Friday/Thanksgiv- 
ing/Chinese food. Enter 
Patrice Wilson in a weird 
costume as he randomly 
hangs out with these girls 
without their parents there. 

All of Wilson’s viral 
hits have the same, inex- 
plicable pattern. While 
viewers can’t help watch- 
ing his videos over and 
over again, he knows what 
he’s doing. He’s producing 
something so ridiculous 
that people can’t help but 
watch it. 

“Chinese Food,” how- 
ever, isn’t just a pointless, 
autotuned song. It’s also 
blatantly racist, inaccurate 
and stereotypical’ of the 
Chinese culture, which 
Wilson doesn’t even try to 
understand. : 

It starts off with an 
Asian man cooking noo- 


dles (which are Japanese?) — 


and speaking Chinese? It’s 
unclear. Cue Alison Gold, 
who is pretty much the 
whitest, blondest most pag- 


eant-like girl he could’ve 
found to sing about her 
undying love of Chinese 
food. 

For some reason, this 
12-year-old girl has been 
clubbing during the mid- 
dle of the day (after she 


‘was balling). And then she 


was hugging? What does 
hugging even mean in this 
context? Wait, she’s old 
enough to go to prom? No 
Way. 

Then she kicks over a 


garbage can to show how 
grumpy she is since her 
nonexistent parents have 
left her alone for so long 
that they forgot to feed her. 
It’s okay because she has 
a special power where she 
can find Chinese food at all 
times. 

She enters the restau- 
rant, which is also owned 
by a child. The nauseating 
chorus begins. Wilson is 
a fan of children yelling 
enthusiastically during 


the choruses of his songs. 
In “Friday,” it was “par- 
tying, partying, YEAH!” 
in “It’s Thanksgiving,” 
Nicole Westbrook made 
Thanksgiving a little Ca- 
nadian by crowing, “With 
a turkey, EH, mashed 
potatoes, EH.” And now 
we have, “I love Chinese 
food, YEAH!”. Original- 
ity is obviously Wilson’s 
strong suit. She goes 
on to declare her love 
SeE CHINESE FOOD, pace B4 
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Alison Gold teams up with songwriter Patrice Wilson, the mastermind behind Rebecca Black's “Friday” single, 
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“Chinese Stephen Crane analyzes poverty and free agency in “Maggie” 


food” 
proves 
unsettling 


CHINESE FOOD, rrom B3 
for fried rice, noodles and 
then gets especially sassy 
about her “chow moo moo 
moo moo mein.” Did she 
just do a shoulder brush? 
Who taught her that? 

It wouldn’t be a Patrice 
Wilson production if she 
didn’t list absolutely ev- 
erything about her day, 
so of course she had to 
read us the entire menu, 
consisting of egg rolls 
and wonton soup. Could 
this get anymore stereo- 
typical? Also, the song 
does not even describe 
traditional Chinese food. 
This Chinese food place 
even has chicken wings. 
No wonder she loves it so 
much. 

In every video Wil- 
son appears, he is usu- 
ally dressed in ridiculous 
regalia for a rap break- 
down and in very close 
proximity to a bunch of 
children. This time he’s 
dressed as a giant panda. 
Together, Gold and Price. 
frolic through the park 
after Gold eats a magic 
fortune cookie. Let’s read 
between the lines here | 
and think about what was 
in that fortune cookie, be- 
cause it sounds and looks 
like she just ate a special 
cookie and can now see 
soup in the sky. 

If that’s not weird 
enough, Wilson is sitting 
in the middle of Gold’s | 
bedroom, playing mo-_ 
nopoly. 

“Yo!” he says, “Get me 


broccoli, while I play mo- 
made their mark on Mag- 


nopoly.” 

Then the camera zooms 
in on Oriental Avenue on 
the monopoly board. (Did 
that really just happen?!) | 
From there, things con- 
tinue to not make sense or 
have any meaning. Wil- | 
son’s usual business. 

By the end of the vid- 
eo, Wilson is dancing at a | 
sleepover with Gold anda | 
bunch of her Japanese gei- | 
sha friends. Surely, any- | 
thing Japanese is obvious- 
ly also Chinese. And then 
he disappears in a rain- 
bow? Again, what was in 
that fortune cookie? 

Another point of con- 
cern are the subtitles. 
What language is that? | 
Apparently, it’s not good | 
enough to just insult Chi- | 
nese people. The video 
moves from Chinese char- 
acters into various Euro- 
pean languages — Rus- 
sian, Turkish and is that 
Greek? There’s no way 
that these are translated 
correctly; the lyrics don’t 
even make sense in Eng- 
lish. 

It’s easy to blame, Gold, 
the arbitrary, pre-teen girl 
who just wanted to live 
the American dream and 
become famous. Rebecca 
Black, no matter what 
she does in the future, 
will always be known 
as that “Friday” girl. But 
all of these girls are just 
kids who want to sing. 
Instead, we should think 
about why American 
popular culture makes it 
okay for Wilson to profit 
off of these kids by writ- 
ing songs about nothing 
and be as creepy as hu- 

manly possible. What's 
next for Wilson to com- 
pletely ruin? Indian 


Food? Hanukkah? Let's | 


hope that Wilson doesn’t 
come anywhere near the 
Fourth of July again (he 
certainly didn’t mention it 
enough times during “It’s 
Thanksgiving”). It seems 
that the entire song is de- 
termined to be racist and 
complete ri norant. Even 
pane gia aims to” 
terrify anyone from play- 

ing Monc sly with aman 


"dressed as a panda. The 
jury's still out. 


MAGGIE, From B3 
to explore her inde- 
pendence, but because 
she needs to escape her 


wretched home life de- 
fined by domestic abuse 
and alcohol. 

Her baby brother, Tom- 
mie’s eventual and un- 


timely death can be seen 
as a metaphor for Mag- 
gie’s tragic departure from 
home, an escape from a 
life 


hopeless devoid of 


promise. 


Furthermore, — Mary’s 
verbal abuse of Maggie 
later influences Maggie's 


attachment to the suspi- 
cious Pete. 

Mary beats down her 
daughter’s ego and self-es- 
teem so brutally and teach- 
es her that she is worthless 
and undeserving of real 
love and support. 

“Yer a disgraced yer 
people, damn yeh. An’ 
now, git out an’ go ahn wid 
[Pete]. Go the hell wid him, 
damn yeh, an’ a good rid- 
dance. Go te hell an’ see 
how yeh likes it,” Mary 
bellows in her drunken 
stupor. 

Even though Mary is 
not the pinnacle of human 
perfection, Maggie is vul- 
nerable and is hurt by her 
mother’s words. She is dev- 
astated by Mary’s harsh, 
verbal lashing and leaves 
home because she cannot 
bear more pain. 

Since her mother be- 
lieves that her soul is black, 
Maggie craves Pete’s affec- 
tion and latches onto him 
as her companion primar- 
ily because there is no one 
at home who loves her. 

The horrible effects 
of alcohol and abuse, as 
explained by Riis, have 
shaped Maggie’s future 
actions and set her up for 
a life of degradation and 
misery. 

Just as alcohol and do- 
mestic violence in the ten- 
ement have unfortunately 


gie, so does urban poverty. 
The disease of poverty 


' spreads and flourishes, and 


there is, thus, little hope for 
this young woman. 

It is impossible for her to 
escape the effects of pover- 
ty, especially regarding her 
relationship with Pete. 

Her infatuation with 
him is based more on idol- 
ization, envy and material- 
istic admiration of every- 
thing she does not have, 
rather than on true love. 

Upon first meeting Pete, 
Maggie is immediately 
impressed with Pete’s sup- 
posed worldliness and dis- 
tinguished air. 

“His mannerisms 
stamped him as a man 
who had a correct sense 
of personal superiority. 
There was valor and con- 
tempt for circumstances 
in the glance of his eye. He 
waved his hands like man 
of the world. . .” 

In addition to his suave- 
ness and flattery of Mag- 


gie’s physical beauty, he 
also appears to act as her 
knight in shining armor, 
her ultimate mode of im- 
penetrable protection from 
the evils to which she has 
become accustomed. 

He escorts her to all of 
New York’s finest cultural 
institutions where  aris- 
tocratic men and women, 
dressed in their luxurious 
finery, flock to and are ea- 
ger to spend money. 

Surrounded by such 
wonder, Maggie wonders if 
a poor girl like she is who 
works ina shirt factory can 
obtain the same elevated 
social position that Pete 
embodies. 

Maggie pursues Pete 
not because she is purely 
attracted to him, but be- 
cause she wants to get as 
far away from her disas- 
trous home and boring job 
as possible. 

While working at the 
factory, her only alternative 
to poverty, she daydreams 
and produces sketches of 
Pete, idolizing him, his ad- 
mirable lifestyle and seem- 
ingly bottomless finances. 

She envisions herself 
belonging to a man not be- 
cause he supplies her wag- 
es, but because he wants 
her. 

However, her dreams 
never materialize, and she 
finds herself on a down- 
ward spiral. 

Her constant compari- 
son to Pete causes her to 
hate her current social po- 
sition and become even 
more convinced of the in- 
feriority her mother had 
instilled in her. 

“She began to note, 
with more interest, the 
well-dressed women she 
met on the avenues. She 
envied elegance and soft 
palms. She craved those 
adornments of person 
which she saw every day 
on the street, conceiving 
them to be allies of vast 
importance to women.” 

Just as she envies 
Pete’s material wealth, 
she longs for these riches 
and resources she knows 
she lacks, and even feels 
shamed for being unable 
to participate in intel- 
ligent conversations be- 
tween Pete and his friend, 
Nellie, at the theater. 

Maggie is painfully 
aware of the fact that she 
lacks the knowledge and 
refinement necessary to 
engage either of them. 

Maggie enters into a ro- 
mantic relationship only to 
mask the inferiority and 
the shame of the poverty 
and lack of education she 
grew up with. 

She can never truly 
make them disappear from 
her world. 

In the end, Pete does 
not fulfill Maggie’s rose- 
tinted dreams and leaves 
her in the same poverty- 
stricken state she was 
originally in. 


Unfortunately, Mag- 
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Stephen Crane portrayed a rough portrait of tenement life in New York City's Bowery Slum through painting. 


gie cannot be romanti- 
cally involved with a man 
without being reminded 
of her low socio-economic 
status. 

Her self-worth depleted, 
choices limited and pros- 
pects scattered to the wind, 
Maggie is forced into a life 
of prostitution and _ ulti- 
mately, death. 

Although the girl walk- 
ing the city streets toward 
the end of the novella is 
never named, nor are her 
prostitute-like actions ever 
confirmed, the reader can 
easily infer from textual 
hints that Maggie has in- 
deed become such a ruined 
woman. 

This person is described 
as a girl presumably 
around Maggie’s age who 
wanders shady neighbor- 
hoods at night and plasters 
her face with makeup. 

Men verbally respond 
to her inviting glances and 
entreaties as if she is offer- 
ing up some kind of ser- 
vice. 

They dismiss her as if 
she is worthless. The girl’s 
mannerisms, physical de- 
scription and familiarity 
with the neighborhood in- 
dicate that she is Maggie. 

Previously, Maggie's 
peers had viewed her 
beauty as a metaphor for 
her potential, but her beau- 
ty is now applied to baser 
ideas. 


Specifically, it is applied 
to her low opinion of her- 
self as a machine, which 
traces back to’ her days 
working in the shirt fac- 
tory. 

She spends all night 
going from man to man, 
earning money by selling 
herself. 

Maggie does not decide 
to prostitute herself be- 
cause she genuinely wants 
to, but because she has no 
direction and no’ one to 
support her. 

While prostitution pro- 
vides her with money and 
does not hold her account- 
able to an irritating boss 
like the one at the shirt fac- 
tory, she is not producing 
anything useful nor using 
her mind or education: to 
earn her way. 

Rather, in order to sur- 
vive, she has to subject her- 
self to the same kinds of 
lowly men, who, like Pete, 
use her for her looks and 
eventually discard her like 
garbage. 

She still ends up as dirty 
and poor as she was in her 
childhood. Prostitution is 
her only reasonable op- 
tion left in life as a woman 
in her low, social position, 
aside from being abused 
to death, gossiped about 
by the tenement women or 
dying. 

Based on Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman's piece, 


Pennsylvania-based a cappella group comes to Hopkins 


HUMTONES, From B3 
and ‘You Belong With 
Me.” The spoof’s clos- 
ing line was “You've got a 
weird face”; once again, an 
inarguable truth. 


Pe 


The Mental Notes hosted the all-male group, Haverford Humtones, | 


The group’s grand finale 
was Mackelmore’s “And 
We Danced,” as seen at the 
Orientation Week A Cap- 
pella Showcase earlier this 
semester. The performance 


i: 


ae se 


wasn’t quite Jason Blades’ 
foam finger, metallic body 
suit depiction, but it con- 
sisted of air spankings and 
moonwalking nonetheless. 

Although a very brief 


COURTESY OF AUBREY ALMANZA 
ast Saturday night in the Mattin Center. 


show, this event was sig- 
nificant because it debuted 
The Mental Notes’ newest 
members! The baby Notes 
fit in perfectly with the vet- 
erans. 

“This year’s “newbie 
class” is very different 
because of the number of 
upperclassmen — we took 
four freshmen, a junior 
and a senior into the group 
this year!” Choi said. 

“They've all — found 
their place, and the group 
dynamic is really awe- 
some. | think you could 
see that in our perfor- 
mance with the Hum- 
tones- even though this 
was the first performance 
of the year for the Mental 
Notes, and the newbies’ 
first performance ever, I 
think we did a great job,” 


~ Choi said. 


_ The Hopkins communi- 
ty eagerly anticipates The 
Mental Notes’ upcoming 
hysterical antics. 


“Women and Economics,” 
it is safe to say that the loss 
of Pete was a major, con- 
tributing factor to Mag- 
gie’s entrance into prosti- 
tution. 

“And, when the wom- 
an, left alone with no man 
to ‘support’ her, tries to 
meet her own economic 
necessities, the difficulties 


which confront her’ prove’) 


conclusively what the gen- 
eral economic status of 
the woman is...,” Gilman 
writes. 

Without Pete’s emotion- 
al and financial support, 
Maggie has no hope for ad- 
vancement and must make 
her way through immodest 
means. 

Gilman also notes that 
the woman’s role has large- 
ly been defined within sex- 
ual parameters, which em- 
phasizes not only Maggie’s 
low self-esteem and lack of 
opportunity, but also her 
sexualized position as an 
object on display for men 
to judge. 

In The Dangerous Classes 
of New York and Twenty 
Years’ Work Among Them, 
Charles Loring Brace un- 
derscores the inhuman 
and despicable nature of 
prostitution. 

Not only does it spoil - 
all of humanity and un- 
dermine the traditional 
feminine quality of purity, 
but the common prosti- 
tute’s origins in poverty 
also make it inevitable 
that she will be society’s 
outcast. 

Without the morals, 
male support and educa- 
tion that both Gilman and 
Brace espouse, and having 
violated the basic princi- 
ples of womanhood, Mag- 
gie dies. 

However, not even her 
death is by her own voli- 
tion. Symbolically, it is 
forced due to the social 

forces that have plagued 
her since birth. 

Alcohol and_ poverty 
have defined Maggie's life 
so much that they not color 
critical actions, but also 
direct her to the path that 
leads to her death. 

Although these social 
forces are intangible and 
show themselves when 
Maggie is just a little girl, 
they imprint themselves 
so deeply upon her psyche 
that define her behavior. _ 

It is said that each per- 
son is a product of his or 
her own environment, 
and this is certainly the 
case with the title char- 
acter in Stephen Crane's 
Maggie: A Girl of the 
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Myers reappears in /he Awakening features Chopin’s feminist commentary 
2007 Halloween film 


HALLOWEEN, rros B3 

What is important to re- 

{ member is that horror 
films are inherently dif- 
ferent from other movies. 
Whereas dramas depend 
entirely on the characters 
and plot in order to sus- 
tain themselves, horror 
films are ironically much 
more Similar to comedies; 
In comedies, the charac- 
ters and plot are second- 
ary to the jokes and laughs 
the movie creates. For a 
comedy to be successful, it 
does not matter how good 
the plot is, but how much 
the film makes you laugh. 
Horror films are similar: 
the plot is secondary to 
how frightening it is. 

Zombie, however, los- 
es sight of this principle. 
While the original Hallow- 
een dedicated itself almost 
entirely to Myers’ attacks 
on his victims, eg. the 
scares, Zombie’s version 
is much more character 
driven. Through adding 
so much backstory to the 
Myers character, Zombie 
effectively destroys what 
makes Myers such a mem- 
orable horror icon. 

What made Myers such 
an imposing figure was 
how much of an enigma 
he was. No one knew 
what drove him. No one 
knew when, where, or 
who he would attack. He 
couldn't be bought or rea- 
soned with. He was just 
a silent killer. By giving 
him so much of a back- 
story, however, Zombie 
destroys that image of Mi- 
chael: the audience sym- 
pathizes with him, they 

. know what he will do. 
The suspense and antic- 
ipation about his actions is 
severely diminished, and 
the scary scenes in the film 
suffer as a result. Myers is 
the antagonist, the villain, 
the reaper. He isn’t the 
character audiences need 
to connect with. The audi- 
ence needs more insight 
into the victims, as their 
suffering is what makes 
horror films work; that is 
what generates scariness. 
This aspect is also where 
this movie falls woefully 


short. 
Myer’s' attacks (the 
“scary” scenes) aren’t 


anything special. While 
the film relies primar- 
ily on jump scare tactics, 
as is typical for slasher 
films, these jump scares 


By NARE NAVASARDYAN 
For The News-Letter 


Every year when it 
gets crisp in the fall, the 
walls of Hopkins barns 
expect to be shattered by 
new storms: it is time for 
Freshmen One Acts. Four 
mini comedy plays acted 
out by freshman members 
= of Barnstormers, Hop- 
, kins’s largest and oldest 
theatre group, provide 
an arena for showcase of 
new talents and it is al- 
ways dramatic, both liter- 
ally and figuratively. Will 
the new Blue Jays rise to 
~ great heights of campus 

~~. fame, break million fan 
= hearts and constantly get 
: stopped on the way to- 
->= Brody to hear how they 
~ were “ah-mazing” in this 
< or that play? Maybe. Will 
the comedy act turn out 
a total failure, the script 
deemed boring and the 
actors cheap frauds? May- 
be. Freshman One Acts is 
more than just entertain- 
ment between the O-show 
in the beginning of the se- 
‘mester and the main act in 
ember. It is also, to put 


; : : 
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offer little true scare val- | 


ue. After the initial flinch, | its relative brevity, makes 


the shock value dies off 

quickly, as the 

drag on and on. 
While the technical ef- 


scenes 


fects are admittedly much | 


better than the original (as 
one might expect from a 
remake made almost thir- 
ty years later), they do lit- 
tle to add to the suspense 
and scariness of the film. 
It doesn’t help much 
that the majority of the 
victims in this film are 
characters who have re- 
ceived no development 
whatsoever; audiences 
will have little idea 
who these people are 
when they are killed by 
Myers, which makes it 
far more difficult for the 
scary scenes to feel fright- 
ening. Admittedly, the 
victims were not given 
much depth in the clas- 


sic film, either; however, | 


in the original, they were 
not overshadowed by My- 
ers’ character, either. My- 


By ALLI GRECO 


(rts & Entertainment Editor 


Kate Chopin’s novel, 
The Awakening, in spite of 


each and every account of 
its heroine, Edna Pontellier, 
and the new, liberating uni- 
verse to which she eventu- 
ally awakens elegant, spar- 
kling, and incandescent to 


| the reader. What is most 


apparent in the novel is the 
role Edna’s closest relations 
play in her life, from help- 
ing her cope with the mis- 
takes she made in her past 
to facilitating her embrace 
of her independent awak- 


| ening in the present. How- 


of | 


ers, with his bloated back- | 


story, manages to suck 


away any minimal depth | 
characters | 


his victims’ 
had; as a result, the peo- 
ple Myers attacks feel like 
nameless extras. 

This namelessness 


drains the scary scenes | 


of potency, as audiences 


simply won't be invested | 


enough in the victims to 
feel the poignancy of the 
scary scenes. Ultimately, 
audiences will find noth- 


ing that will leave them | 


shaking in their seats, and 
scary scenes are quickly 


forgotten. 
The trade off, then, is 
clear. Zombie invested | 


much more time in the 
plot and development of 
Myers than he did in the 
rest of the film. As a re- 
sult, the film loses all of 
its fear potency. 

While this makes the 
film more interesting 
from a certain standpoint, 
it makes the film much 
worse as a horror film, as 
it loses the main compo- 
nent a horror film is sup- 
posed to have: scariness. 
I would recommend skip- 
ping this film, and just 
sticking to the original. 
While it may be dated, it 
definitely knew how to 
create a film that fit its 
genre. 


Overall score: 2/5 stars 


in these gladiator games, 
it is a kind Caesar, con- 
sisting of upperclassmen 
directors, watching their 
creation judged and mis- 
judged, the friends some 
freshmen made _ playing 
‘orientation games and for- 
giving theatre art connois- 
seurs, tired of midterms. 
Now that we are all some- 
what tired of listening to 
Florence Welch (not that 
I have anything against 
Florence) while waiting 
for the show, let the Fresh- 
men One Acts begin! 


The first act The DMV - 


One written by Nick Za- 
gone and directed by ju- 
niors Joshua Aaron and 
Margo Heston starts with 
a man who tries to get a 
new driver’s license and 
registration and, seem- 
ingly, ends up making all 
the decisions necessary 
for a relationship and a 
breakup with the woman 
at the desk. This satire 
of the process people go 
through when in search 
of “the one” was a definite 
success with the Hopkins 
audience. “It’s difficult to 
be the first performance 


tin Hopkins terms, natu- off the bat, but the ac- 
gal selection of most tal- tors did a great, quick 
an a erate , dynamic, enigmatic — job at getting the audi- 
eee ngsters of the new ence in the right mindset 
>, id s. However, while the and went on to deliver an 
audience might be Caesar absolutely hilarious per- 
OMEN Ne Ss ee | 
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college, 


ever, Edna is ultimately 
unable to undo her domi- 
neering husband’s emo- 
tional abuse against her, 
his stuffy lifestyle, and her 
realization of her inability 
to transcend society’s lim- 
its on her. 

At certain moments 
when her life is too burden- 
some to bear, Edna escapes 
from her mundane, pruned 
life in New Orleans with 
her husband, Léonce, and 
returns to one summer 
when she began a love af- 
fair with Robert Lebrun. 
Robert is the only one who 
reaches out to Edna and be- 
gins the healing process. He 
sees her trapped in her ex- 
pensive prison of a cottage, 
sitting in her rocking chair 
all afternoon, needlepoint 
at the ready. It is almost 
as if she were a porcelain 
doll, positioned by a careful 
hand, and it is Robert's duty 
to break her mold. Once she 
knows that he loves what 
he sees beyond her facade, 


| she does, in fact, break free 
| and metamorphoses from 


the obscure wife of a ‘big 
shot’ husband to one who 
grows in confidence and 
explores her true identity. 
Edna learns how to live for 
herself. 

She believes .Robert to 
be in love with the memo- 
ry of her just as she was in 
Grand Isle, La. without the 
increasing guilt she feels 
coming to a head. She does 
not want true love to be a 
scandal and for herself to 
feel guilty in the process. 
If Robert was devoted to 
and understood Edna, he 
would not sneak around 
with her at night and shut 
them both in her cottage as 
if they were to be ashamed 
of themselves. Edna cannot 
be with someone who fears 
love and leaves her to suffer 
the societal restraints she 
wants to free herself from 


formance,” sophomore 
Elizabeth Sylvester said. 
Another audience mem- 
ber commented “I partic- 
ularly liked Allison Co- 
motto in her role because 
every line was delivered 
impeccably.” The act was 
also a favorite of Lien Le, 
the director of another 
Freshman One Act. 

Next act called Drugs 
Are Bad by Jonathan Ran 
directed by sophomores 
Barbara Kim and Kat Boil- 
ing continued the success 
of The DMV One. This tale 
of cunning parents pre- 
tending to be porn stars 
to make their 18-year old 
son eat healthy and go to 
was endearing 
and funny. Zachary King, 
who played the prospec- 
tive Princeton student. “I 
have acted before but I 


have not played a role that 


was as close in age to me 
as this one (we’re both 18) 
which in many ways made 
the character easy to relate 


to(though he is a bit whiny 


- for my taste) but it made 


it difficult to differentiate 
between the character’s 


personality and my own,” — 


King said. 
He also shared a back- 
stage story. “I think the 
best story is the time that 
we couldn't find Nic’s shirt 


for a costume change dur- 


rf 


in the first place. It is not 
only the infidelity of which 
Edna is guilty. She is lying 
to Robert and herself in that 
she is not as awakened to 
passion as she claims to be, 
and thus she ends her sor- 
row once and for all. 

On the other hand, Ma- 
demoiselle Reisz, another 
friend Edna makes on 
Grand Isle, does challenge 
Edna to be the fearless, 
independent woman she 
wants to be, but as Edna 
spends more time around 
her, Edna realizes that she 
does not want to end up 
like her after all. Mademoi- 
selle Reisz is a cranky, old 
spinster. Even so, she goes 
on living in the marvelous- 
ly independent fashion that 
Edna fancies for herself. 
Like Robert, Mademoiselle 
Reisz is one of Edna’s only 
confidantes. For instance, 
Edna tells her friend that 
she is moving into a little 
cottage by herself away 
from her family, and Reisz 
challenges Edna to admit 
the real reason why she 
is moving away from her 
husband. Mademoiselle 
Reisz concludes that Edna 
moves because she feels as 
if the money in her fam- 
ily is not totally hers. Edna 
can count on her friend to 
not sugarcoat anything, 
but to ‘tell it like it is.’ 

Even though she wants 
to live on her own like Ma- 
demoiselle Reisz, she can 
never be happy and divorce 
herself from the inhibitions 
she has accrued over the 
course of her married life. 
Even with such a desirable 
living situation as Made- 
moiselle Reisz’s, Edna can 
see that Reisz is not a hap- 
pier person because of it. 
Edna desperately wants to 
believe she can be happy, 
but because Reisz is her 
only role model on this 
matter, she discovers that 
she might not be able to 
have it all. After all, Edna 
only goes to her when she 
is not even sad, but emo- 
tionless. 

Edna could try to emu- 
late Mademoiselle Reisz’s 
world as best she could, 
to earn money and obtain 
a room of her very own. 
However, Mademoiselle 
Reisz’s lifestyle and the 
things and people she 
has rejected allow her to 
makes Edna’s pain mere- 
ly bearable rather than 
cured. They hinder Reisz 
from fully understanding 
Edna either as a married 
woman or a woman in the 
throes of passion with an 


ing a performance and we 
stole Ryan’s (our producer) 
black jacket only to find 
Nic’s shirt five minutes be- 
fore his show. It’s funny in 
retrospect but was terrify- 
ing in the moment,” King 
said. 

The third act of the eve- 
ning was The Nancy by 
Bethany Gautier and di- 
rected by sophomore Hunt 
Griffith and senior Bran- 
don R. Webber. It present- 
ed a conversation between 
two ladies in the cafeteria 
trying to transform their 
rivalry because of a man 
into some form of friend- 
ship. Although this piece 
seemed out of place among 
more direct comedies, it, 
too, had its admirers. 

“It’s really hard to 
choose a favorite because 
they all had really unique, 
interesting qualities. How- 
ever I really enjoyed The 
Nancy,” sophomore Sarah 
White said. 

_ “The portrayal of female 
jealousy and tension was 
really well-executed. With 
a minimalist set and only 
two actors, this was par- 
ticularly impressive. It was 
definitely a fresh take on 
an age-old concept.” __ 
Zachary King also 
said that he “loved all the 
shows but especially Sam 
and Alana’s scene! It was 


enticing suitor. 

Just as Robert is in love 
with the memory of Edna 
on Grand Isle, Edna finds 
herself in love with the 
idea of one Alceé Arobin, 
of feeling like a woman 
and not feeling as if she is 
a prisoner, no matter what 
gossip may arise as to her 
infidelity. She completely 
lets herself go to have fun 
with him, something she 
was never able to do with 
Léonce. Similarly, she em- 
braces the excitement of 
being with a man who has 
the courage to love her, but 
soon grows tired of this 
game, snaps out of her de- 
lirium, and reflects on her 
tragic position in reality. 

In reality, Edna does 
not want to live a lie of not 
being true to Arobin or 
herself. The reader must 
remember that Edna finds 
herself in a similar situa- 
tion with Robert in that he 
loves her, but left his rela- 
tionship with Edna with- 
out the passion that both 
ignites Edna’s sexuality 
and numbs her from the 
distress of her marriage. 
To Edna, true love re- 
quires a balance of these 
two emotions and is not 
meant to satisfy a particu- 
lar desire that may flare 
up at a given moment, 
which leads her to realize 


- that she will never find a 


man mature enough to 
satisfy many emotions 
at once. Above all, the 
point to keep in mind is 


that Arobin was not ac- 
quainted with her before 
she found herself, and 
thus he is not completely 
aware of her grievances 
and the factors in her life 
that haunt her underneath 
the image of confidence, 
beauty, and nonchalance 
that she projects. He does 
not know that the subser- 
vience and intense affec- 
tion he shows her mirror 
the subservience she de- 
spises in her own mar- 
riage. Over time, Edna 
realizes that that he will 
never be able to love her 
in that passionate, primal 
sense she so craves and so 
she returns herself to her 
own nature at last. 

Thurs, in The Awaken- 
ing, As Edna journeys to 
discover herself as a ma- 
ture woman and identify 
herself as an independent 
citizen of the world, much 
to her disappointment, she 
finds herself awakening 
only to limitations. In spite 
of Robert Lebrun, Made- 
moiselle Reisz and Alcée 
Arobin’s good intentions 
toward Edna, she cannot 
let all of her past and grow 
into the woman she wants 
to blossom into. As she fi- 
nally throws in the towel to 
fate and acknowledges the 
failure of her awakening to 
womanhood, she plunges 
into the sea, making one of 
the only decisions she ever 
makes regarding the direc- 
tion of her life: the decision 
to die. 


: | : , Nate | Chapin 
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The Awakening discusses themes of marriage, feminism and autonomy. 


so catty and tense that I[he] 
couldn't help laughing ev- 
ery time I[he] heard it!” 

The evening’s culmina- 
tion was most certainly 
the audience’s favorite. 
Sorry by Timothy Mason 
and directed by junior 
Lien Le and senior Bran- 
don Epstein was both a 
quirky story about lonely 
people and a justification 
of current laws in regard 
to guns. 

“I thought the FOAs 
were very well done; each 
actor had a good sense of 
his or her unique charac- 
ter, and worked to bring 


the stories to life through | 


the actions of that charac- 
ter,” Sylvester said. “I was 
especially impressed with 
one of the male actors — 


Nicholas Ulm — who per- — 


formed in two of the four 


shorts, first as the father 


in Drugs Are Bad, and then 
as Wayne in Sorry. My fa- 


vorite one-act of the night — 


was Sorry, which featured 


Ulm and Victoria Mi-- 


chaels — a wonderfully 
flustered Pat — as apart- 
ment neighbors more 
than a little at odds. It was 
truly enjoyable to watch 


_ the relationship that un- 


folded between these two 


characters, from the open- | 


ing where we find out that 


Pat has shot Wayne (by 


Fresh Storms Hit The Barn in Hopkins’ annual Freshman (ne Acts 


accident!), to the ending 
where’ we are rooting for 
their oddball romance to 
get off the ground.” 
Freshman Victoria Mi- 
chaels’ excellent perfor- 
mance was also worth a 
particular mention by a 
few audience members. 
After the performance 
everyone found an excuse 
(the drizzle!) to stay and 
talk to their new’ favor- 
ite actors and actresses 
or thank the directors for 
a magical evening full 
of banter, laughter and 
art. As we ask our suitors 
“Sallinger or Kerouac?”, do 
the exact opposites of what 
we think our parents hope 
for, defend the exclusive 
right to talk to our signifi- 
cant others or shoot strang- 
ers to protect our lonely 
bubble, we should remem- 
ber the real purpose of 
Freshmen One Acts: to in- 
troduce the new generation 
of artsy-shmartsy crowd to 
Hopkins theatre in gen- 


eral and Barnstormers in 
particular. Some freshmen — 


(such as Mr. King) are al- 


ready in the Barnstormers’ | 


main performance of the 


fall: Noises Off by Michael 
_ Frayn directed by a profes- 


sional New York director 
that opens Nov. 1 and runs 


for two weekends. Enjoy. 


the show! —- ina . 
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Scientists discover multiple telling anomolies in Einstein's brain 


Scientists continue to 
examine Einstein’s brain 


By JOSH SCARALIA 
Staff Writer 


According to Albert Ein- 
stein, “The hardest thing in 
the world to understand is 
the income tax.” Indubita- 
bly, these are words of wis- 
dom from a wise man. 

A close second to under- 
standing the income tax re- 
lates to the man behind the 
quote; why was Einstein so 
smart? 

Recent research _ re- 
leased by Dr. Weiwei Man 
of the East China Normal 
University shows that Ein- 
stein’s corpus callosum, 
the area if the brain that 
facilitates interhemispher- 
ic communication, was 
had an increased thick- 
ness with respect to the 
norm. 


The study compared 
Einstein’s brain to two dif- 
ferent control groups; one 
consisting of 14 72-year- 
old men (Einstein’s age at 
his death) and 56 26-year- 
old men (Einstein’s age 
during his “Golden Year” 
in which he released his 
Theory of Special Rela- 
tivity). By measuring the 
lengths of Einstein’s brain 
hemispheres and callosal 
areas from previously tak- 
en photographs and com- 
paring them with MRIs 
from the control groups, 
researchers determined 
that Einstein had a pecu- 
liarly large corpus callo- 
sum. 

This study necessitated 
two major assumptions 
about the brain; that 

See EINSTEIN, Pace B9 


By SUNNY CAI 
Stall Writer 


Smartphones are be- 
coming smarter every day 
These handheld devices 
are able to accomplish a 
vast multitude of tasks, 
ranging from playing mu- 
sic to paying the bills. 

Now, another skill has 
been added to the ever- 
growing curriculum vitae 
of smartphones. Hungry 
people everywhere will be 
happy to know that their 
smartphones can now 
produce the aromas of de- 
lectable foods. 

Japanese company 
Scentee has invented 
“Hana Yakiniku” (trans- 
lated as “Nose Grilled 
Meat”), a small, white de- 
vice resembling an eye- 
ball that plugs into the 
earphone jack of a smart- 
phone and releases speci- 
fied scents. Users can buy 
assorted Scentee scent car- 
tridges to insert into the 
device. The device then 
connects to a special Scen- 
tee app that allows users 
to choose the scent they 
want on demand. 

The Hana Yakiniku 


| device operates similar to 


a perfume spray bottle. 
Once users select the scent 
they want, the device 
sprays a small amount of 
the corresponding scented 


| solution into the air. Each 


scent cartridge costs 525 
yen (around $5.32) and 
contains enough scented 
solution for about 100 
sprays. 

In addition to releas- 
ing scents on-demand, the 
Hana Yakiniku device is 
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(PhoneoS accessory sprays pleasant scents 
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Japanese manufacturers have added a new gadget to the smartphone market: a nose for your iPhonedS. 


also programmed to in- 
teract with a smartphone. 
The device can be syn- 
chronized with a phone’s 
clock alarm to automati- 
cally release specified 
scents at certain times 
throughout the day. Ad- 
ditionally, the device can 
work with smartphone 
apps such as email and 
Facebook to release speci- 
fied scents when a user 
receives a new email or 
Facebook notification. 

Such a device could 
come in handy for various 
populations. Here are a 
few examples: 

For the typical, broke 
college student: You have 
just moved into an off- 


Bioethics Corner: Google Glass raises privacy concerns 


By SAAD ANJUM 
Staff Writer 


By now, most people 
will have heard that 
Google is developing a 
gadget known as Google 
Glass, an eyeglasses-like, 
wearable computer that 
features a heads up dis- 
play. Glass is intended to 
be the next step in the evo- 
lution of the smartphone 
by making it wearable 
and unobtrusive. This al- 
lows the user to be more 
fully engaged with and 
through the device. 

Thus far, Google has 
only made Glass _avail- 
able to a lucky few 
though a lottery compe- 
tition (#ifihadglass) for 
testing. Although the de- 
vice is still in its testing 
phase of development, it 
appears very promising. 
One thing that has been 
generating a lot of inter- 
est is the ability to record 
and share first person 
experiences in real time 
— as seen in Google’s 
skydiving demo. While 
smartphones are already 


well on the way to re- 
placing cameras as video 
recording devices, Glass 
adds the convenience of 
hands-free use. Also, un- 
like recordings done with 


‘a smartphone held con- 


spicuously aloft, it will be 
harder to know if a Glass 
wearer is actively record- 


ing. 


Along with its poten- 
tial to become incredibly 
popular, Glass has already 
aroused some heightened 
concerns about privacy. 
There are already plenty 
of places that ban the use 
of recording devices in 
general, and, even before 
the device has become 
available to the general 


population, several places 
have already specifically 
banned Glass. 


In addition, W. Va. del- ‘ 
| By SAMHITA ILANGO 
safety concerns, and in- | 
troduced a bill to ban the | 


egate Gary Howell raised 


use of the device and any 


similar form of a heads up | 


display while 
See BIOETHICS, pace B8 
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The potential up and coming Google Glass pandemic has some consumers worried about major privacy issues. 


Brain activity measured during real-life situations 


nf, bP WWWUTOLEDOEDU 
MRIs are used to measure brain activity during specific activities. 


By SEAN YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 


We have always been 
baffled by the link be- 
tween mind and brain. 
Even after dozens of years 
of research, people have 
not come to a general con- 
sensus on how the brain 
controls memories and 
thought. A team of re- 
searchers at Stanford Uni- 
versity, however, recently 
made a breakthrough in 


this field in understand- 


ing how the brain acts in 
real-life situations. 
Typically, studies on 
the human brain are run 
in extremely controlled 
environments to eliminate 
most variables. Patients 
of such experiments may 
be put in a dark, silent 


room, and asked to do one 
task while their brains 
are monitored by a mag- 
netic resonance imagine 
(MRI) machine. An MRI 
is capable of creating ex- 
tremely detailed images of 
the brain. Under constant 
monitoring, researchers 
are able to tell which parts 
of the brain react to certain 
stressors. 


However, these experi- | 


ments disregard the ran- 
dom events and myriad 
of variables that affect 
our daily lives. While 
they produce terrific re- 
sults in strictly controlled 
environments, these ex- 


periments do not further 


our understanding of our 
brain’s actions in normal 
conditions. 

See BRAIN, Pace B9 


campus apartment, and 
this is your first semester 
without a meal plan. You 
are really craving a ten- 
der rack of grilled, mari- 
nated short ribs seasoned 
to perfection, but instead, 
with your meager college 
budget, you are stuck eat- 
ing plain white rice. With 
the Hana Yakiniku device 
plugged into your smart- 
phone, you can simply 
tap a few buttons on the 
Scentee app, and before 
you know it, your apart- 
ment will be filled with 
the mouth-watering scent 
of grilled meat. Now, your 
cheap meal of plain white 
rice will feel like expen- 
sive, savory grilled short 


ribs. Your stomach will be 
satisfied in no time. 

For the sorority sister: 
You need to fit into your 
fabulous new dress and 
look great to impress your 
gorgeous date, but you are 
really craving a hearty 
helping of curry and rice. 
Using the Hana Yakiniku 
device, you can satisfy 
your craving almost in- 
stantly. With the smell of 
delicious curry wafting 
through your apartment 
while you munch on plain 
vegetables and ice wa- 
ter, you can satisfy your 
cravings and watch your 
waistline at the same time. 

For a wooer: You have 

SeE PHONE SCENTS, pace B8 


MIT's M-block robots are 


capable of self assembly 


Staff Writer 


Self-assembling ro- 
bots are a new breed of a 
once thought to be impos- 
sible machine of another 


| world. Not just hunks of 


metal and buttons that can 
pick up and drop objects, 
more than the robotic car- 
pet cleaner Roomba, and 
well beyond the mechanic 
dance move from the 1960s, 
self-assembling robots have 
catalyzed a new generation 
of automatic devices. 

The idea was thought to 
beimpossible when a young 
John Romanishin proposed 
the design to his robotics 
professor Daniela Rus in 
2011. “I am inspired by a 
desire to try to design and 
build interesting systems 
that could be helpful to so- 
ciety,” Romanishin said in 
response to the question of 
what inspires Romanishin 
to push scientific limits. She 
said it would be impossible. 
However, Romanishin was 
not convinced. Romanishin 
and Rus, along with Kyle 


Gilpin have worked togeth- 
er to defy the impossible. 

The execution of this idea 
was spawned from a young 
man. In an interview Ro- 
manishin was asked how 
professionals take his ideas 
and project seriously? “No- 
body really took me serious- 
ly until I built a prototype 
and showed them a video 
of it working,” Romanishin 
said. “It also probably helped 
that this first prototype was 
also part of an application for 
a small grant (MIT Eloranta 
Fellowship). I think that the 
main lessons that I learned 
from this, which are now 
much more clear to me, are 
that taking initiative really 
is as important as we are 
told. In my experience pro- 
fessionals or professors are 
so busy and are bombarded 
with ideas and requests for 
funding, to try to show that 
you are prepared to attempt 
to actually implement ideas 
yourself and attempt to find 
resources goes a long way.” 

These _ self-assembling 
robots are small cubes, 

See ROBOTS, pace B8 
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The revolutionary M-block has no external moving parts for reassembly. 
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driving in the state, seeing 
Glass as a potential dis- 
traction while operating a 
vehicle. 

If (or when) wearable 
computer like 
Glass succeed in becom- 


devices 


ing ubiquitous, it will 
certainly bring some 
challenges. In a world 


increasingly filled with 
smartphones and_= sur- 
veillance cameras, these 
may not be unique chal- 
lenges, but the attributes 
of these sorts of devices 
are likely to change the 
playing field, with not 
only more hard to spot 
cams trained in any di- 
rection, but also a quick 
and easy path from indi- 
vidual device users to on- 
line sharing. 

The potential chal- 
lenges become greater 
when you consider com- 


bining the functions of 
Glass with other expand- 
ing technologies and you 
have access to: growing 
social networks (Face- 
book, Google Plus), facial 
recognition and the grow- 
ing identity database, 
audio to text converting, 
cloud storage and increas- 
ingly refined search ca- 
pacities. 

Now consider how 
these challenges will play 
out in specific challeng- 
ing environments, such as 
in a hospital, where, for 
example, someone using 
Glass could inadvertently 
or surreptitiously record 
people receiving medical 
attention. This could pres- 
ent a serious challenge to 
protecting patients’ — pri- 
vate and protected health 
information, as even just 
the recorded presence in 
a particular department 
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Will convenience undermine privacy? 


could say volumes about 
that individual and his or 
her health. 

If devices like Glass re- 
place phones, it’s hard to 
imagine remedying this 
problem by banning from 
hospitals, as they are also 
exactly the sorts of places 
where these sorts of de- 
vices will, for so many rea- 
sons, be vital. 

Again, despite differ- 


ences in things like ease, 


speed and scope, this is 
not an entirely new type of 
threat to privacy. A visitor 


to a hospital could violate | 
a patient's privacy through | 


old-fashioned spoken gos- 
sip without any electron- 
ics in sight (“You won't 
believe who I saw when | 
went to visit my Aunt. . .”). 
Maybe efforts to address 
privacy challenges won’t 
require entirely new re- 
sponses either. 


: SCIENCE.PURDUEEDU | 
Public hype about Google Glasses sometimes clouds the practical concerns that accompany its covert nature. | 
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Imagine if you could smell the delectable aromas of a grilling shish kabob without actually having to make it. 


Smell of steak emanates from tPhone 


PHONE SCENTS, From B7 
been dating the girl of 
your dreams for two 
weeks, and you have in- 
vited her over to your 
apartment for dinner. You 
plan on cooking a roman- 
tic candlelit dinner for 


| her, but there is only one 


problem: You can’t cook. 
With the help of the Hana 
Yakiniku device, your cu- 
linary disaster can turn 
into a gourmet master- 
piece. When the room is 
filled with the aroma of 


| grilled steak, buttered po- 


tato and corn soup, your 
date will be so impressed 


| that she won’t even notice 


you overcooked the food 
and forgot to add salt. 
For the sleep deprived: 


| You are pulling an all- 
| nighter and dawn is ap- 


proaching. You could re- 
ally go for a cup of hot 
coffee and a warm, toasty 
cinnamon roll, but you 
need to finish your 20-page 


paper and cannot leave 
your apartment. With the 
Hana Yakiniku device, 
your room will be instant- 
ly filled with the aromas 
of strong coffee and fresh- 
baked pastries, and, in no 
time, you will feel like you 
have been transported to a 
cozy coffeehouse. 

For the bored and ad- 
venturous: You want to go 
on vacation to a tropical 
beach, but unfortunately, 
you do not have enough 
money for an airplane tick- 
et. Using the Hana Yaki- 
niku device, you can bring 
the scents of tropical para- 
dise to your room. With 
the scents of coconut and 
strawberries filling the air, 
you will instantly feel as if 
you are sipping strawberry 
daiquiris by the ocean, and 
your staycation will feel 
like an exotic tropical get- 
away. 

For the frat brother: 
Your girlfriend is coming 


over to visit you in a few 
hours, but the frat house is 
still filled with the stench 
of the crazy party you and 
your brothers hosted the 
night before! No problem! 
The Hana Yakiniku de- 
vice can also turn your 
smartphone into an air 
freshener. In addition to 
food-scented cartridges, 
Scentee also offers car- 
tridges bearing fragrant 
scents, including jasmine, 
rose, lavender and mint. 

For the jokester: People 
could also use the Hana 
Yakiniku device simply to 
mess with others. Imagine 
if you were hard at work at 
the gym, lifting weights or 
running around the track, 
and suddenly you smelled 
cake or buttered potatoes. 
Things are sure to get in- 
teresting! 

The Hana Yakiniku de- 
vice will be available for 
purchase starting Nov. 15, 
2013. 


(uboidal robots flip and 
Jump to change shape 


ROBOTS, From B7 
known as M-blocks, which 
have no external mov- 
ing parts. This essentially 
means that they move un- 
like animals or humans. 
No appendages or limbs as- 
sist in movement. M-blocks 
have the unique power to 
climb over, around, un- 
der, roll on the ground, flip 
through the air and move 
while hung from a metal- 
lic surface. The mechanism 
that makes them work is a 
flywheel that lives inside of 
the M-block, Specifically, 
the flywheel moves at the 
speed of 20,000 revolutions 
per minute. When it is put 
to a stop, the wheel projects 
an angular momentum to 
the cube. The edges of the 
M-Block additionally have 
magnets arranged on the 
sides in order for any two 
M-blocks to connect to one 
another. 

Rus claims that the ex- 
ecution of this idea has 
been long sought out after 
in the modular robotics 
community. She explains 
that researchers have 
studied a_ sliding-cube 


model where two cubes 
facing each other can slide 


up the side of the other 
and, without changing 
orientation, slide across its 
top. Studying this model 
helped acquire a sense for 
the development of self- 
assembly algorithms. Be- 
fore, Rus describes how 
her team had a similar, 
stable model. This enabled 
MIT researchers to then 
manipulate this new robot 
and significantly simplify 
the design by leaving the 
principle of static stabil- 
ity behind. Because of 
this, the researchers’ robot 
relies on high-level engi- 
neering, enabling faces of 
any cube to attach to one 
another. 

“The main interesting 
research directions that we 
are interested in are mak- 
ing the modules more capa- 
ble, (add sensors, add mul- 
tiple directions of motion) 
while also decreasing the 
cost of each module enough 
to build somewhere from 
20-100, and then implement 
interesting algorithms in an 


attempt to make this larger 


number of modules per- 
form useful functions au- 
tonomously,” Romanishin 
said. 
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The M-blocks are able to diversity ther function by changing their shape 
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Cyborg insects and geometric algorithms can be used to map inaccessible areas, like collapsed buildings. 
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By MIKE YAMAKAWA 
Science & Technology Editor 


MEGA-CLAW 


For those of you Poke- 
mon fanatics out there, 
entranced in their new 
Pokemon X and Y game 
and wondering if this is 
some kind of new monster, 
you are actually partially 
right. While obviously not 
a Pokemon, a large-clawed 
creature that has never 
been discovered before 
was recently unearthed 
in southwest China with 
its nervous system com- 
pletely intact after millions 
of years. The physical evi- 
dence proved that the an- 
cestors of spiders, scorpi- 
ans and the like branched 
off from its formerly relat- 
ed insects, crustaceans and 
millipedes almost a half a 


billion years ago. 
The nervous system 
was immaculately pre- 


served, allowing scientists 
to solve the long standing 
mystery of the marine ar- 
thropod’s family tree. The 
neural structure had simi- 
lar characteristics to those 
of horseshoe crabs and 
scorpions, suggesting that 
these species have lived 
alongside one another dur- 
ing the Lower Cambrian. 


The Cambrian is an essen- 
tial period for researchers 
because it is when mul- 
ticellular species became 
readily fossilized, provid- 
ing a mound of physical 
evidence on ancestral spe- 
cies from hundreds of mil- 
lions of years ago. 

The megacheirans 
(“large claws” in Greek) 
are about three centime- 
ters long, with scissor- 
like appendages on their 
heads. In fact, scientists 
have assumed before that 
megacheirans were relat- 
ed to chelicerates (spiders, 
scorpions etc.) due to simi- 
lar appendage structure. 
However, .the preserved 
nervous system provided 
further evidence showing 
very similar connection 
routes to the appendage. 

Using computed  to- 
mography (CT) and a few 
other tools, a 3D model of 
the nervous system was 
built to make the nervous 
system more visible with- 
out damaging the speci- 
men. Certainly enough, 
the model showed com- 
mon features of the brain 
found in~ chelicerates, 
among other similarities. 

It is still amazing how 
paleontologists and others 
continue to disinter new 
evidence every year, This 


; 


really attests to the explo- 
siveness of specialization 
during the Cambrian pe- 
riod. 


CYBORG INSECTS 


While this artificial in- 
sect species is not one nat- 
urally discovered by pale- 
ontologists, it is one that 
computer scientists have 
designed specifically for 


geographical mapping. Of 
course, no component of it 
is an actual insect — it is 
a cyborg, or a robot, which 
is attached to sensors and 
embedded software. 

They are much _ less 
menacing than they seem. 
Swarms of these cyborgs 
are released into an area 
of unknown topography 
(for example, a collapsed 
building). Just like the au- 
tomatic, robotic vacuums 
that your parents use to 
take some work of their 
shoulders, these cyborgs 
move around in random 
directions until they run 
into a wall. They change 
direction and begin to 
walk again. 

Meanwhile, data is col- 
lected from the attached 
sensors. The pulsing radio 
waves show the presence 
of any other cyborg insects 
in the proximity. From the 
distance travelled before 
changing direction and 
the proximity of the ro- 
bots from one another, a 
rough mapping of the to- 
pography is determined 
through an algorithm. 

The software can allow 
for rescuers to determine 
the stability of collapsed 
buildings, or for safety 
officials to determine the 
location of certain radioac- 
tive chemical threats. 
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Kesearchers inch closer to 


By SOPHIA GAUTHIER 


Science & Technology Editor 


I watched, mildly terri- 
fied, as my paramedic in- 
structor stabbed an EpiPen 
into a sheet of cardboard. 
The shot of epinephrine, 
used to stave off the lethal 
effects of an anaphylaxis 
reaction, forcefully splat- 
tered against the wall a 
good ten feet away. Talk 
about intense. 

Among our genera- 
tion, allergies are running 
rampant and beginning to 
pose a serious health con- 
cern for public settings. As 
far as we know, there are 
no known cures or meth- 
ods of therapy that have 
performed consistently 
across patients — which 
is why progress towards 
such a treatment is incred- 
ibly exciting, regardless of 
form. 

A research group led by 


__Basar Bilgicer, an assistant 


professor of chemical and 
biomolecular ___engineer- 


Big Tobacco continues to have influence in market — 


By JOEL PALLY 
Staff Writer 


When most think of the 
tobacco industry in this 
nation, they think of one 
that is in decline. While 
Big Tobacco held incred- 
ible amount of influence 
and controlled significant 
mindshare among the citi- 
zens of this nation, this no 
longer remains the case. 

Since the 90’s a combi- 
nation of indisputable data 
linking tobacco as a direct 
cause of lung cancer, suc- 
cessful legal action in the 
form of class action lawsuits 
and state suites and aggres- 
sive public awareness cam- 
paigns by the government 
and independent agencies 
has resulted in a precipitous 
drop in both revenue and 
influence over the past 25 
years in this country. 

In response to domestic 
resistance as well as that from 
other developed nations, 
tobacco companies have ex- 
tended the reach of influence 
to new and emerging mar- 
kets around the world. The 
degree of market penetration 
in these nations could have 
significant public health con- 
sequences worldwide. 

A research group at the 
The Institute for Global To- 
bacco Control at the Hop- 
kins School of Public Health 
has recently published a 
paper looking into the issue. 
Specifically, the research- 
ers were investigating how 
tobacco marketing has’ im- 
pacted a child’s awareness 
of tobacco brands and prod- 
ucts. Previous research has 
shown that awareness of 
tobacco products and their 
use at a young age can be 
used as a predictive factor 
for use later in life. 

For this study, the re- 
searchers worked one on one 
with five to six-year-olds in 


Brazil, China, India, Nigeria, | | 


Pakistan and Russia. Famil- 


- iarity was assessed using a 


matching game where kids 
were asked to match logos 


‘spanning multiple indus- 


ing and an investigator in 
the University’s Advanced 
Diagnostics & Therapau- 
tics initiative at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in 
Indiana, have developed 
a molecule that actually 
competes with allergens to 
prevent allergic reactions 
from progressing. 

This new molecule is 
described as an inhibi- 
tory therapeutic for Type 
I hypersensitive allergic 
reactions. There are four 
different types of hyper- 
sensitivities. Type I hy- 
persensitivity refers to 
the allergic reaction in- 
duced by re-exposure to 
an allergen. 

Some of the most com- 
mon cases of Type I hyper- 
sensitivity involved foods, 
such as peanuts or shell- 
fish like shrimp and crabs. 
It is estimated that 15 mil- 
lion Americans and eight 
percent of children are af- 
fected by these allergies. 

After the contractor 
switch from Aramark_to 
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It is estimated that dangerous peanut allergies alone affect over 30 million people in the United States. 


Bon Appetit, our very own 
Fresh Food Cafe here on 


campus no longer serves 
peanuts, choosing — in- 
stead to move towards 


an allergen-free environ- 
ment. While peanut but- 
ter lovers may bemoan 
the movement, such steps 
are becoming increasingly 
necessary in our allergen 
prone world. 

Theoretically, a patient 
exposed to an allergen 
can inject a dose of the 
molecule, known as a het- 
erobivalent inhibitor (HBI) 
into their bloodstream. 
This molecule binds to the 
mast cell receptors that the 
allergens normally bind 
to. 

Mast cells, also known 
as mastocytes, are a type 
of white blood cell that 
serves to protect the body 
from harmful invaders 
such as pathogens. Masto- 
cytes play a key role in the 
inflammatory response. 
When the body detects a 
foreign and harmful sub- 
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Most children in the study were able to recognize various tobacco labels. 


tries and their correspond- 
ing products. The results 
were ill-boding. 85.9 percent 
percent of Chinese children 
between five to six-years- 


old could correctly identify 
at least one cigarette brand. 
The average Chinese child 
recorded nearly four brands. 

Interestingly in India, 


stance, orders are sent to 
flood the area with a va- 
riety of defenses includ- 
ing mast cells. These mast 
cells identify and bind to 
the harmful substances in 
order to help remove them 
from the body. 

Allergic reactions oc- 
cur when the body labels 
otherwise harmless sub- 
stances as malignant. The 
inflammatory response 
triggered can at times be 
so severe as to prove lethal 
for the patient. In some 
instances, inflammation, 
or swelling, in the throat 
can close off the windpipe. 
Severe reactions such as 
these are currently treated 
with epinephrine, how- 
ever this treatment only 
buys a patient time. Some- 
one suffering from an ana- 
phylactic attack must seek 
professional medical at- 
tention right away to stave 
off further affects. 


However, Bilgicer’s 
molecule may someday 
eliminate the need for 


such emergency action. 
This molecule actually | 
prevents the allergic reac- | 
tion, rather than simply 
conferring endurance to — 
the reaction, the man- 
ner in which epinephrine 
works. 

Bilgicer’s study, pub- | 
lished in Nature Chemical | 
Biology demonstrates pre- 
liminary and yet promising | 
success in animal models. 
The group hopes to be able 
to someday extend their re- 
search into the clinical set- 
ting. 

Bilgicer’s research | 
group is currently im- | 
proving upon their work 
by attempting to identify 
which mast cell réceptors 
are most optimal for stav- 
ing off allergic reactions. 
In this manner, they hope 
to develop a therapeutic 
that not only blocks aller- 
gic reactions but blocks | 
them in the most effective 
manner possible. 


a cure lor allergies What's so special about 


Albert Einstein’s brain? 


EINSTEIN, rrom B7 
increased  callosal 
indicated an increase in 
the total number of fiber 
connections of the corpus 
callosum and that post 
mortem shrinkage in the 
corpus callosum shows 
uniformity across all of its 
subsections. 

There are two major 
components of the cen- 
tral nervous system; white 
matter and grey matter. 
Grey matter controls mus- 
cular movements whereas 
white matter controls sig- 
nal transmission between 
the cerebrum and other ar- 
eas of the brain. The corpus 
callosum holds the largest 
bundle of white matter fi- 
bers in the brain. 

Many claim that Albert 
Einstein was right handed 
and therefore all partici- 
pants examined were right 
handed. Even though this 
may be the case, an autop- 
sy of Einstein’s brain shows 
that neither hemisphere of 
his brain shows any signs 
of dominance. Usually, left 
handed people have right 
hemisphere dominance 


area 


| and vice versa for right 


handed people. Einstein’s 

brain shows perfect sym- 

metry. 
When 


Einstein died 


_in 1955, Thomas Harvey 


autopsied his brain. Dur- 
ing his study of Einstein’s 


| brain, he sliced it into sec- 


tions and took pictures 
for a book he planned on 
writing. However, Thomas 
died before he could get it 
published. The currently 
held belief is that the pic- 
tures of Einstein’s brain 
remained hidden from 
public view until Thomas 
Harvey’s family befriend- 
ed the coauthor. Einstein’s 
brain was preserved and 
stored for later studies. 
Early studies of Ein- 
stein’s brain yielded an 
intriguing conclusion; de- 
spite his genius, Einstein’s 
brain was smaller and 
weighed less than the av- 


| erage brain of a man of his 


China and Nigeria, chil- 
dren who lived in families 
with at least one tobacco 
user were not significant- 
ly more aware than chil- 
dren who did not. This 
suggests that in these re- 
gions, the surrounding 
environment and media 
may be the dominant con- 
tributor to tobacco brand 
awareness, as opposed to 
the immediate home envi- 
ronment. 

There are strategies na- | 
tions can employ to reduce | 
the influence of tobacco | 
marketing on children, | 
such as limited advertis- | 
ing and clear warning la- | 
bels. In addition, because | 
many western countries 
have fought these battles al- 
ready, affected nations have | 
the opportunity to learn 
from past mistakes and act 
against Big Tobacco before 
further harm is caused. 


stature. So how do you ex- 


plain his genius? Einstein’s 
preserved brain was re- 
leased in 1985 when it was 
discovered that Einstein’s 
brain had an_ increased 
concentration of glia, cells 
that support neurons. This 
could explain his increased 
level of thought as neu- 
rons transmit information 
through the nervous sys- 
tem. 

Further studies in the 
1990s showed that Ein- 
stein’s brain was in fact 
missing an __ essential 
groove in the cerebral 
cortex that is essential for 
mathematical and spacial 
reasoning. Researchers 
speculated that this miss- 
ing groove allowed for in- 
creased neural connections 
in the brain thus leading to 
his brilliance. 

In 2012, Dr. Dean Falk at 
Florida State University re- 
leased a study that showed 
the Einstein’s brain had an 
extremely complicated pre- 
frontal cortex with multiple 
layers of folding. The pre- 
frontal cortex is involved 
in abstract thought, there- 
fore Dr. Falk concluded 
that Einstein’s complicated 
prefrontal cortex allowed 
for his increased‘ level of 
thought needed for the de- 
velopment of his complex 
theories of relativity. 

The most recent study 
by Dr. Weiwei Man adds 
another level of mystery 
as to why Einstein was 
so smart. Nevertheless, as 
more studies get released 
deeper questioning about 
nature versus nurture 
arise. If the structure of 
Einstein’s brain allowed 
for his genius, will a mind 
like his ever exist again? 
Is Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity the result of his 
thick corpus callosum or 
his complicated prefrontal 
cortex? 

Many people are of the 
mindset that Einstein’s 
brain, although compli- 
cated and allowing for el- 
evated thought, is not an 
isolated incident, relatively 
speaking of course. 


Corpus Callosum 
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| The relay station between Einstein's hemispheres is larger than average. 


Real-time brain images show how our mind works with numbers 
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Therefore, Dr. Moham- 
man Dastjerdi and his 
team used electrocorti- 
cography to observe pa- 
tients outside of a con- 
trolled environment. This 
method allowed the team 
to monitor patients’ brain 
activities while they en- 
gaged in their daily rou- 
tines. Their actions were 
of course confined to 
within the hospital. Three 
candidates were chosen 
from a group of seizure 
patients who were hospi- 
talized to be monitored 
for seizures. Electrodes 
were implanted in their 


brains so their brains’ 


electrical activity can be 
‘mapped and_ recorded 
in order to detect the pa- 
tients’ seizures. ‘ 

During their stays at 
the hospital, the patients 
were mostly tethered to 


a monitoring device, but 


otherwise were not hin- 


- Dastjerdi’s 


dered from any task. These 
patients were elected for 
experiment 
because they were also 
monitored by video cam- 
eras during their hospi- 
talization. The research 
team was able to track the 
patient’s actions and con- 
versations with the con- 
current brain behavior re- 
corded by the monitoring 
device. At certain periods, 
patients were also asked 
various questions, each of 
a certain category such as 
in mathematics or literacy. 

Researchers found that 
when patients answered 
questions with a quan- 
titative measure, such 
as phrases like “more,” 
“many” or “bigger than 


the other one,” there was 
a noticeable spike in elec- 


trical activity in the in- 
traperietal sulcus of the 
brain — the same region 
that was activated when 


‘the patient was doing 


strict mathematical calcu- 
lations in controlled ex- 
periments. 

This showed that the 
brain may process math- 
ematical problem solving 
and imprecise qualitative 
measurements in a similar 
way. For example, doing an 
integral on a complex func- 
tion in calculus may be ac- 
tivating the same region 
of the brain that compares 
the amount of food in you 
and your sibling’s plate. 

While this discovery 
is certainly a novel and 
exciting one for neurosci- 
ence, perhaps a greater 
excitement may be evoked 
within researchers _be- 
cause of the.ability to es- 
sentially listen in on the 
brain’s actions during 
trivial, uncontrolled situ- 
ations. 

Thoughts in a real life 
context are influenced by 
a changing environment 
that depends on factors 


Us PE 


such as human interac- 
tion and _ surroundings. 
Naturally, there is a large 
challenge in studying the 
brain in such a context, 
where countless variables 
can determine the reac- 
tions that occur in the 


T 


brain. However, for the 


first time, this group of | 


researchers found a link 
between certain thoughts 
and activity in the brain 
that is consistent in both 
a controlled environment 
and a natural one. 


Electrocorticographs were used instead of MRls to measure activity. 


«Oe eats 
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Senior Stephen Kingery had a breakout week for the water polo team. | 


Princeton, 


Bucknell 


gel best of Blue Jays 


By MITCH WEAVER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water polo 
team has had more suc- 
cess than most programs 
this season. However, like 
many other good pro- 
grams, there will always 
be tough stretches during 
the course of a long sea- 
son. Over the weekend, the 
Jays faced off against two 
marquee programs: 12th 
ranked Princeton as well 
as Bucknell. Game one was 
against the Tigers from 
Princeton, and from the 
start of the first whistle the 
Tigers were in control. At 
the conclusion of the first 
quarter, the clubs were 
knotted in a tight match, 
with Princeton leading 3-1. 

That lead grew substan- 
tially for the Tigers dur- 
ing the second quarter, as 


Princeton held a 7-3 lead. 


over the Jays heading into 
halftime. The second half 
did not amount to much 
success for the Jays unfor- 
tunately. With the lead at 
four, Princeton continued 
to take command through- 
out the second half. After 
outscoring their the Jays 
4-2 in the second half, 
Princeton marched to vic- 
tory by a final score of 11-5. 
Stephen Kingery and Matt 
Fraser led the scoring bri- 
gade for the Jays, with each 
tallying two goals apiece. 
Sophomore Goalie Erik 
Henrikson manned the 
cage for the Jays against 
the Tigers, chipping in on 
the effort with six saves. 
After the match, Henrik- 
son shared his thoughts 
on the game, and on what 
he thinks the team can do 
to improve going forward. 
“Well, I was a little disap- 
pointed with our perfor- 
mance this weekend. We 
played two really solid 
teams, so I think we should 
have brought a more in- 
tense game,” Henrikson 
said. “I think we have to 
do a better job of shutting 
down their center players, 
especially for teams like 
that who have big guys 
scoring a lot and drawing 
ejections from the center. 
We also didn’t do as well of 


a job capitalizing on man-_ 


up opportunities. But it’s 
back to the workshop this 
week,” 

A tough match against a 
top-tier team will only help 
the team grow and im- 
prove upon their mistakes. 

Although the Tigers 
provided a tough match for 
the Jays, a short memory 
was necessary, as the Bi- 
son of Bucknell University 
were slated next for Hop- 
kins. Unfortunately it was 
the Bison that proved too 
much for the Jays by estab- 
lishing an early lead. After 
a goal by senior Stephen 
Kingery cut the Bison lead 
to 3-1, Bucknell went on the 

offensive attack, scoring 
three more unanswered 


to spare, Cragnotti sliced 
through the Bison defense 
to put a goal into the cage, 
pulling the Jays within 
four at the half. 

The 
short-lived, however, as the 
Bison came sprinting out of 
the gate at the beginning 
of the third quarter by put- 
ting two goals past Hen- 
rikson to stretch the lead 
to 8-2. After swapping goal 
for goal, Bucknell held firm 
with a 12-6 lead. Little mer- 
cy was shown by Bucknell 
throughout the rest of the 
game. With just over three 
minutes to play, the Bison 
notched yet another goal, 
bringing the lead to seven, 
completing the rout of the 
Jays with a final score of 13- 
6. Kingery posted another 
multi-goal game for the Jays, 
but there was minimal of- 
fensive highlights from the 


rest of the squad: Henrikson, 
again made six saves, while | 
Louis Blues on Tuesday, 


junior Danny Ovelar earned 
himself one save in limited 
action during the match. 

Sophomore — Langdon 
Froomer, when asked 
about the weekend perfor- 
mance for the Jays, realized 
the team's play could have 
been better, but knows that 
the best has yet to come 
for the squad. “It was a 
tough weekend; we didn’t 
play up to our potential,” 
Froomer said. “We have 
Division III championships 
next weekend and we're 
really confident that we 
can go into the tournament 
and come out on top.” 

Henrikson offered a 
similar sentiment when 
asked about the team going 
forward. “We are definitely 
going to come prepared 
going into the D-III East- 
ern Championships next 
weekend and sweep the 
board,” It’s a huge tourna- 
ment for the program and 
it’s at home this year, so 
everyone should come out 
and support!” 

The team returns to ac- 
tion this coming weekend 
for the 2013 CWPA Divi- 
sion IIl Championship. 
The team knows the im- 
portance of this weekend 
and seems as prepared as 
ever. Froomer and Hen- 
rikson both reiterated the 
importance of the com- 
ing weekend, and these 
opinions are definitely not 
unique to just them. With 
honorees from this sea- 
son in Henrikson, fresh- 
man Matt Fraser, and oth- 
ers, the championships 
will be another time for 
Hopkins sports to shine 
under the lights, in an at- 


tempt to bring yet anoth- 


er championship trophy 
back to Baltimore. Team 
scoring leaders include 
juniors Wes Hopkins and 
Johnny Beal, along with 
Fraser and senior Tommy 
‘de Lyon, who have all led 
the team to a high scoring, 
successful season with a 
record of 12-6, facing some 
of the toughest opponents 
the nation has to offer, The 


_ battle-tested nature of the 


club bodes well for what 
the coming weekend has 


to offer: hopefully another 
championship. ot”) 


momentum was | 
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Sharks top early season NHL power ranks 


By JASON PLUSH 
Sports Editor 


After an exciting three 
weeks of preseason, the 
National Hockey League 
(NHL) has entered the be- 
ginning portion of regular 
season play. Throughout 
the first two weeks, several 
analyst's predictions have 
come true: the St. Louis 
Blues and San Jose Sharks 
have done incredibly well 
thus far; the Western Con- 
ference looks very formi- 
dable and the two Stanley 
cup finalists in Chicago 
and Boston have contin- 
ued their winning ways. 
However, there have been 
numerous teams current- 
ly in the top 10 that have 
shocked and_ surprised 
even the most diehard of 


| hockey fans, players and 
| coaches. With two regular 


season weeks already con- 
cluded, it is time to rank 
and evaluate the top con- 
tenders thus far: 


1. San Jose Sharks (6- 
0): Through their first six 


| games of the season, the 


Sharks are already looking 
like favorites to make it to 
the Stanley Cup Finals. Of- 
fense hasn’t been a prob- 
lem so far this year as the 
Sharks have outshot op- 
ponents 42 to 22 per game 
through the first six games 
while averaging nearly 
five goals a game. Rookie 
sensation Tomas Hertl has 
been named NHL Star of 
the Week for notching four 
goals in one game against 
the Rangers and has com- 
piled nine points in six 
games thus far. Captain 
Joe Thornton has provided 
steady leadership while 
Vezina Trophy Finalist 
Antti Niemi has been solid 
between the pipes, post- 
ing a .940 save percentage 
so far this season. With 
an impressive 6-2 victory 
against the undefeated St. 


the Sharks are rolling and 
show absolutely no signs of 
slowing down. 


2. St. Louis Blues (4-1): 
While the Blues did suffer 
their first loss against the 
Sharks earlier this week, 
the team has shown excel- 
lent chemistry through 
their first six games, de- 
feating stellar teams such 
as Chicago and New York. 
The Blues currently have 
the best power play per- 
centage in the league at 37.5 
percent, dominating teams 
who take penalties. Super- 
star forward TJ. Oshie and 
grinding captain David 
Backes have provided most 
of the offense through the 
beginning of the season 
while a combination of 
goalie Jaroslav Halak and 
defensemen Barret Jack- 
man and Alex Pietrangelo 
have shut down opponents 
from scoring. Good luck 
slowing this impressive of- 
fense down. 


3. Colorado Avalanche 
(6-0): WOW. . .this is the 
only word that comes to 
mind when describing this 
young rising team. Despite 
being picked to finish last 
by several professionals 
in the offseason, the Ava- 
lanche had other plans in 
mind, including an unde- 
feated start to the season 
with wins against power- 
houses in Boston, Toronto 
and Washington. Through 
six games this season, the 
Avalanche has allowed 
just six goals. While these 
numbers might not be sus- 
tainable, they are certainly 
shocking considering the 
negative outlook — sur- 
rounding this team in the 
offseason. First round draft 
pick Nathan MacKinnon 
has fit in nicely with young 
studs Gabriel Landeskog 
and Matt Duchene while 
the return of Patrick Roy as 
head coach has made the 
beginning of the Avs sea- 
son remarkable to say the 
least. ? 


4. Chicago Blackhawks 


(4-1-1): The Stanley Cup. 


champions are looking to 
repeat this season and have 


started off nicely, winning 
four of their first six games. 
Powerhouse forwards Pat- 
rick Kane and Jonathan 
Toews have led the offense 
in scoring while Corey 
Crawford has been solid 
overall between the pipes. 
The Blackhawks will looks 
to avenge their recent loss 
against the Blues as they 
face off yet again later this 
week followed by another 
difficult matchup against 
Toronto. Heading into 
the season, Chicago was 
picked once again, along 
with the St. Louis Blues, to 
be Cup contenders in the 
Western Conference this 
year: If they can continue 
to improve on defense, 
the Hawks are certainly a 
heavy favorite to hoist the 
Cup yet again. 


5. Toronto Maple Leafs 
(6-1): Of all of the teams 
that were busy acquiring 
new talent in the offsea- 
son, it appears that the 
Leafs have been the great- 
est benefactors. By signing 
free agent forwards Mason 
Raymond and Dave Bol- 
land along with starting 
goaltender Jonathan Ber- 
nier, the Leafs have added 
strength, talent and depth 


Pittsburgh to necessary 
victories. The main worry 
for the Penguins is two- 
fold: all-star sniper James 
Neal was just placed on 
long-term injury reserve 
while Norris Trophy final- 
ist (award for best defense- 
man) Kris Letang has been 
sidelined for the first six 
games. Without these two 
key components in their 
roster, the Penguins are not 
as threatening as usual. If 
Neal makes a swift recov- 
ery and Letang can return 
soon, the sky is the limit 
for these Penguins. . .as 
long as Marc-Andre Fluery 
can keep his composure in 
net. 


7. Anaheim Ducks (4-1): 
After opening the season 
against Colorado where the 
Ducks were hammered 6-1, 
the team has regrouped 
significantly, winning 
four in a row. Their most 
impressive win came over 
the Ottawa Senators last 
Sunday night where the 
club set a franchise record 
for shots recorded in one 
game at 56. The addition of 
young talent Jakob Silfver- 
berg has helped the Duck’s 
offense tremendously, as 
the speedy winger has re- 


¢ eet 


‘Xnterprise 
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COURTESY OF MISTY 3129 VIA FLICKR 
The San Jose Sharks have lit up the NHL with a dynamic offense. 


to their offensive core. 
Raymond has scored eight 
points through the first 
seven games of the season 
while Bolland has been 
fantastic on the penalty kill 
unit. David Clarkson looks 
to make his Toronto debut 
sometime next week: imag- 
ine what this team can do 
after he is added into the 
lineup. As always, defense 
has been driving the Maple 
Leafs success as hard-hit- 
ting captain Dion Phaneuf 
has contributed to keep- 


ing pucks out of the net.. 


The Leafs have shocked 
the Eastern Conference as 
they currently sit atop the 
Atlantic Division. 


6. Pittsburgh Penguins 
(5-1): Guess who is cur- 
rently leading the league 
in scoring? That's right, Sid 
“the Kid” Crosby. With 13 
points through the first six 
games, Crosby has been on 
fire coming out of the gate 
for the Penguins. While the 
Penguins haven't had the 
toughest schedule in the 
world to begin the season, 
the duo of Crosby and Mal- 
kin have been able to fuel 


corded four goals in the 
first five games. All-star 
Swiss goaltender Jonas 
Hiller has been undefeated 
in all of his starts for the 
Ducks, posting a .953 save 
percentage in the process. 
While the Ducks have been 
good at keeping the puck 
out of their own net, the 
offense has struggled to 
capitalize on key opportu- 


nities. Anaheim currently | 


holds the worst power play 
percentage in the league, a 
statistic that must change if 
the Ducks wish to contin- 
ue their current winning 
streak. 


8. Boston Bruins (3-2): 
Coming in at the last spot 
of the power rankings are 
last year's Eastern Confer- 
ence champs. Despite the 
Bruins dropping tough 
losses to Detroit and Colo- 
rado, the team’s defensive 
unit lead by Johnny Boy- 
chuk, Zdeno Chara and 
sophomore sensation Torey 
Krug, has been phenom- 
enal, holding opponents to 
less than 1.7 goals a game. 
Tuukka Rask has averaged 
a .959 save percentage to 


begin the year. In case any- 
one was wondering, that is 
incredibly good, as Rask 
leads all goaltenders in the 
league in that category. The 
main problem for the run- 
ner-ups from last year has 
been offensive production. 
The Bruins have only aver- 
aged 2.3 goals per game to 
begin the season. The loss 
of forwards Tyler Seguin 
and Rich Peverley have 
negatively impacted the 
team’s production to be- 
gin the season. However, 
assistant captains Patrice 
Bergeron and David Krejci 
will improve as the season 
moves along and the Bru- 
ins will be able to count— 
on consistent scoring from 
forwards Brad Marchand 
and six-time all star Jarome 
Iginla. Boston fans have 
nothing to worry about 
moving forward. 


9. Detroit Red Wings 
(5-2): The Red Wings 
have played solid defense 
through their first sven 
games this season. While 
Pavel Datsyuk and Henrik 
Zetterberg have provided 
steady offense, it is both de- 
fense and goaltending that 
has made the Red Wings 
successful thus far this 
season. Niklas Kronwall 
has provided physicality 
while his defensive partner 
Jonathan Ericsson has been 
consistently making sharp 
decisions on the ice while 
Jimmy Howard has record- 
ed a .928 save percentage in 
the five games he’s played 
in. If the Red Wings wish to 
go far this season, they will 
have to improve on power 
play and penalty kill situ- 
ations and get a more well- 
rounded balance in offen- 
sive production from new 
acquisition Daniel Alfreds- 
son and Johan Franzen. 
However, five wins in sev- 
en games is certainly noth- 


ing to smirk at. Detroit will 


welcome the undefeated 
Avalanche into town later 
this week and would love 
nothing more than to hand 
them their first loss of the 
season. 


10. Montreal Canadiens 
(4-2): Montreal currently 
holds a three game win- 
ning streak after knocking 
off Edmonton, Vancouver, 
and Winnipeg in five days 
time. The rise of sopho- 
more sensation Lars Eller 
coupled with the domi- 
nance of all-star Carey 
Price in goal has provided 
the Havs an excellent start 
to their season. The beauty 
of the Canadiens this year 
is that they are incredibly 
balanced: the team is cur- 
rently averaging 3.4 goals 
per game while only allow- 
ing 1.7 goals per game. PK. 
Subban currently leads the 
team with eight points. The 
Canadiens will look to star 
winger Max Pacioretty and 
and new acquisition Daniel 
Briere to provide more of- 
fense as each of these play- 
ers have only record three 
points each thus far. Mon- 
treal will look to extend 
their winning streak when 
they welcome Columbus to 
town later this week. 


BLUE JAY SCOREBOARD 
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By DAVID RAUBER 
Staff Writer 
Hopkins sophomore 


goalie Erik Henrikson 
continued his impressive 
season last weekend at 
the Gary Troyer Memo- 
rial Tournament in Calif. 
Henrikson’s stellar perfor- 
mance in the tournament 
earned him the honor of 
Defensive Player of the 
Week, an award given by 
the Collegiate Water Polo 
Association. Henrikson 
led the Blue Jays to a 3-1 
record in the tournament, 
which included wins over 
first-ranked Redlands, 
third-ranked Pomona- 
Pitzer and eighth-ranked 
LaVerne. 

In the opening game of 
the tournament, Henrik- 
son notched seven saves 
and five steals despite suf- 
fering a loss to Claremont- 
Mudd-Scripps. In the fol- 
lowing game, Henrikson 
had five saves to go along 
with a career-high eight 
steals to lead Hopkins in 
an exciting come from be- 
hind win against Pomona- 
Pitzer. After seeing lim- 
ited time in the Blue Jays’ 
defeat of Laverne, Henrik- 
son had an outstanding 
game in a big win over 
top-ranked Redlands. 
Henrikson tied his career- 
high with 13 saves in huge 
upset victory, to go along 
with six steals, while al- 
lowing just five goals. 

This past weekend, 
Henrikson again played 
well, despite taking two 
tough losses to top Divi- 
sion J teams. Henrikson 
had six saves against 12th- 
ranked Princeton. On 


Sunday, Henrikson again 
made six saves in a loss at 
Bucknell. As a result of all 
of his accomplishments, 
Henrikson was awarded 
Athlete of the Week by The 
News-Letter. 


News-Letter: Despite 
these two very tough loss- 
es this past weekend, do 
you believe the team can 
learn and improve from 
these setbacks? 

Erik Henrikson: “I do 
believe that we can learn 
from these losses (against 
Bucknell and Princeton). 


NT, 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
ERIK HENRIKSON: WATER POLO 
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having been through a 
season and a half at Hop- 
kins. Now I'm used to the 
offenses and defenses that 
we run. I think the addi- 
tion of our new assistant 
coach, Adam Foley, has 
really been great for us 
because he does a good 
job of pushing us and 
making us a lot stronger 
in the pool.” 


N-L: What has attribut- 
ed to the team’s successful 


start this season? 


In terms of the team’s 
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Henrikson has been the core of the Blue Jays’ defense all year long. 


Those games were tough 
league losses. I think we 
really just have to focus 
on our defense. Oppos- 
ing teams are scoring a lot 
from center and man-up 
opportunities. We are go- 
ing to have to do a better 


job of shutting down their 


center player.” 


N-L: How have you im- 
proved your game over the 
past two years? 

EH: “My game _ has 
improved a lot now after 


successful start, Henrik- 
son believes improved 
conditioning has really 
paid off for the Blue Jays as 
well as more team depth 
and balance. “I think we 
are having a very good 
season so far. Our team 
works well in that water, 
and we are very balanced. 
‘Most of the time we have 
five or more people scor- 
ing every game, and that 
shows a lot of depth. We 
have had a few ups and 
downs with the season, 


but every team has to go 
through those so I think 
were doing great. The key 
to our success has come 
from our swim shape. 
Our improved condition- 
ing has really paid off. We 
do a great job of counter- 
ing down the pool to of- 
fense. We really tire out 
a lot of teams, giving us 
an advantage later in the 
game when we can still 
go hard up and down the 
pool while the other team 
is slowing down.” 


N-L: With such a solid 
start (record of 12-6) to the 
season, what are the main 
goals that the team wants 
to accomplish throughout 
the rest of the year? 

EH: “The goal for the 
season is to make it to an 
Eastern Championship 
Game. It’s been a crazy 
season in the east this year, 
and it’s all up for grabs in 
the Southern Division, so I 
want to see our team make 
it to the finals. On a person- 
al level, I want to do every- 
thing I can to make sure we 
don’t lose any more games 
for the rest of the season.” 


N-L: Thank you very 
much for your time, Erik. 
Best of luck throughout 
the rest of your season. 

EH: Thanks so much 
for the honor of Athlete of 
the Week! 


The Blue Jays will look 
to bounce back this week- 
end at the CWPA Division 
Ill Championship — here 
at Hopkins, with their 
sights ultimately set on the 
CWPA Championship in 
Providence next month. 


_W. Soccer Haveriord upsets Hopkins 2-0 


looks to- 
rebound 
from loss 


W. SOCCER, From B12 

As hard as the Jays tried 
to defend the slim lead, 
Haverford was relentless 
on offense and came back 
in the final minutes to tie 
the game up at 2-2. In the 
88th minute, Elizabeth 
Newman took a direct kick 
that found the foot of Sier- 
ra Houck, who fired a shot 
into the back of the net, 
forcing overtime between 
the conference rivals. 

The first overtime 
stayed scoreless as neither 
team could generate any 
scoring chances, forcing 
the Lady Jays into double 
overtime for the second 
consecutive game. How- 
ever, neither team could 
score the game-clinching 
goal and the final buzz- 
er sounded, leaving the 
game at a draw 2-2. Hop- 
kins now owns a 10-1-1 
record on the season. Both 
teams had an equal num- 
ber of shots in the game 
with 24 each and senior 
goalie Kelly Leddy had a 
career-best 11 saves. 

The loss put the team’s 
record at 10-1-1 and 3-0-1 
in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. Although Hopkins 
retained the top conference 
spot, the team’s 0-1-1 week 
pushed them to the num- 
ber six spot in the NSCAA 
Coaches poll, falling from 


| By KYLE GILLEN 


Staff Writer 


The | Hopkins field 
hockey team battled an 
in-conference team in the 
Haverford Fords this past 
Saturday. The Jays lost the 
away game to the Fords, 
dropping their record to 
5-7 and 3-3 in the Centen- 
nial Conference. 

The game was not very 
action packed, as the first 
Ford goal was scored at 
19:12, giving them an early 
1-0 lead. They were able 
to score again at 51:25 to 
notch the final goal and the 
game at 2-0. 

The loss comes as a dis- 
appointment to the Jays 
who are currently the 
fourth placed team in the 
conference, while the Fords 
are in eighth spot. Hopkins 


Atabek led the defense, 
which only let up 10 to- 
tal shots with only five of 
them being on goal. Ata- 

bek had three saves in to- 
tal and was overall solid in 


the program high number 
two ranking which the Jays 
had held for most of the 
season. 

Hopkins will look to 
rebound from the difficult 
weekend as they return to 
action October 16th on the 
road against conference 
opponent Dickinson Col- 
~ lege. As the team enters the 
final stretch of their sea- 
son, the Blue Jays will at- 
tempt to regain their win- 
ning streak heading into 
the conference playoffs. 


net throughout the whole 
game. 

Sophomore Kiana Dun- 
can, who had four shots 
and one shot on goal, com- 
mented on the Blue Jays 
lack of production. “We're 


really having a tough time | 


scoring lately,” Duncan 
said. “I’m really not sure 
what the cause is, but our 
finishing has been off in 
the last few games. We're 
really working on finish- 
ing in practice to get the 
score up in the next game. 


. 


é 


It’s always really disap- 
pointing when you win on 
paper, like we did, but the 
score doesn’t reflect how 


we played.” 
Hopkins has now 
dropped four games 


straight. They will look to 
rebound and gain some 
momentum going into the 
final stretch of the season. 
Atabek also commented 
about the recent setbacks. 
“It has been really tough 
losing our last four games, 
especially with three of 


them being against con-. 


ference opponents. We are 
all hungry for a win and 
know that these last games 
make or break our playoff 
hopes,” she said. “Physi- 
cally, our team is very tal- 
ented and, we possess the 
skills needed to win. We 
just have to get mentally 


done.” 

Duncan mentioned the 
importance of leadership 
heading into the upcoming 
games. “Sarah Henderson, 
one of our senior captains, 
is the one person who is al- 
ways really working to get 
us pumped up for games,” 
Duncan said. “She’s the 
person you can count on 
to sort of “walk the walk,” 
instead of just talking the 
talk. She’s a great player 
and leader, and she never 
has an off day.” 

Although they have hit 
a rough patch, the Blue Jays 
are still in fourth place in 
the Centennial Conference 
while constantly trying to 
achieve the number one 


spot, which is currently 
held by conference rival 
Franklin and Marshall. 
Duncan spoke about the 
leader in the conference. 
“Franklin & Marshall is 
definitely the toughest of 
our opponents. They're 
ranked number one in the 
country right now for Divi- 
sion III and provide a for- 
midable challenge against 
any of their opponents.” 
Hopkins will try to stop 
their struggles at Home- 
wood Field on Wednesday, 
as they face off against.an- 
other conference opponent 
in Dickinson, who current- 
ly holds a record of 6-0 and 
ranks second in the Cen- 
tennial Conference. 
Atabek also commented 
on their upcoming oppo- 
nent. “Wednesday’s game 
plan against our confer- 


was able to ence oppo- 
outshoot “ail nent Dick- 
the Fords inson is to 
23-10 and go out and 
had the score first 
advantage and get the 
with — cor- momen- 
ners 13-10. tum go- 
However, ing for us. 
the Lady We plan to 
Jays were keep the 
unsuc- intensity 
cessful in and level of 
finding the play high 
back of the through- 
net against ~ out the 
a __ tough HOPKINSSPORTSCOM whole 
Haverford After a difficult loss to conference foe Haverford, the Jays are 3-3 inthe CC. game,” 
‘defense. Atabek 
Sopho- said. 
more goalkeeper Zoey focused and get the job The Blue Jays will have 


to respond in their next 
games, as they only have 
five more games left to 
make their way into the 
playoffs. Atabek  talk- 
ed about the upcoming 
games. “At the moment, we 
are currently 3-3 in con- 
ference games. The rest of 
our season games are all 
against conference teams 
and are must win games in 
order to keep our playoff 
hopes alive. Our goals for 
the remainder of this sea- 
son are to get on the board 
first and if we don’t, we 
need to keep our compo- 
sure throughout the whole 
game and come out even 
stronger against our oppo- 
nents,” she said, 


Bil 


NBA Predictions: Will 
the Heat three-peat? 


By RACHEL COOK 
Staff Writer 


Is this season a guaran- 
teed three-peat for the big 
three in Miami, or is the 
long awaited return of D- 
Rose enough for Chicago 
to diffuse the Heat? Or 
could this be the year for 
the Western Conference 
with the always-competi- 
tive Kevin Durant and the 
Oklahoma City Thunder 
or the year for the LA Clip- 
pers led by championship 
caliber head coach Doc Riv- 
ers? The NBA experienced 
rather strange moves in 
the offseason; some were 
advantageous while others 
left fans questioning own- 
ers and GMs. Now that 
training camp is over and 
the league is a week deep 
into the preseason, there is 
a better understanding of 
where exactly teams land 
in their re- 


strong conference through- 
out all divisions. Despite 
their obvious disadvantage 
in old age, the San Antonio 
Spurs will lead the South- 
west division due to the 
incredible coaching abil- 
ity of Gregg Popovich. Fol- 
lowing close behind Coach 
Pop and the Spurs will be 
the Houston Rockets, after 
their offseason acquisition 
of Dwight Howard. Hav- 
ing worked all offseason 
with basketball legend 
Hakeem Olajuwon, How- 
ard has laid promises of an 
improved post-game and, 
hopefully, an improved 
free-throw percentage, 
that will help lead Hous- 
ton, with all-star James 
Harden and Jeremy Lin, to 
the playoffs. 

The Denver Nuggets 
used to be a legitimate 
contender for the North- 
west division title. How- 

ever, after 


spective an ___atro- 
division cious off- 
rankings. season 

Starting with the 
in the East- loss of all- 
ern Con- star Andre 
ference, Iguodala 
the Brook- and___—itthe 
lyn Nets firing of 
appear to the 2012- 
have the 2013 NBA 
top seed Head - 
in the At- Coach _ of 
lantic divi- the Year 
sion. The in George 
Nets had ; Karl, the 
quite the i Nuggets 
offseason FE. s are com- 
acquiring KEITH ALLISON VIAFLICKR pletely 
not only Can the Clippers take down the Heat? outranked 
all-star by the 
veterans Oklahoma 


Paul Pierce and Kevin Gar- 
nett from the Celtics, but 
they also acquired all-star 
defensive leader Andre 
Kirilenko from the Tim- 
berwolves. After firing PJ. 


| Carlesimo, Brooklyn filled 
| the void in the head coach- 


ing position with Jason 
Kidd, merely two weeks 
after he announced his re- 
tirement as a point guard 
in the league. Although 
Kidd is one of nine first- 
year head coaches in the 
league, he arguably has the 
most pressure to perform 
well due to the stature of 
his roster. 

This season, the Central 
division will see a tight bat- 
tle for first place between 
the Chicago Bulls and the 
Indiana Pacers. Both teams 
success depends solely 
on the health of their key 
players. Last season, Chi- 
cago was without its MVP 
point guard Derrick Rose 
and the Bulls experienced 
a tremendous lack of of- 
fensive intensity without 
him. Center Joakim Noah 
took great leadership roles 
in Chicago during Rose’s 
absence, however Noah 
would be plagued with 
injury towards the end of 
the season which would 
result in Chicago’s sec- 
ond round exit. Indiana 
was without all-star for- 
ward Danny Granger for 
the majority of the season 
and in his absence, Paul 
George emerged with a 
force great enough to get 
him into the 2013 all-star 
game. Pending the health 
of there rosters, the fans 
can expect to see both 
teams in the playoffs. 

The Miami Heat will 
once again dominate the 
Southeast division with 
basically no competition 
coming from the other 
teams in the division. In 
order for Miami to three- 
peat, it requires a com- 
pletely healthy Dwayne 
Wade and simply a healthy 
Greg Oden. I do not say 
completely healthy Oden 
because he will not need 
to be the game changing 
presence like D-Wade. 
Miami needs Oden only 
in games that require a 
strong defensive presence 


against a tough front- | 


court, ie. Indiana’s Roy 
Hibbert, Brooklyn’s Kevin 
Garnett or San Antonio’s 
Tim Duncan. : 
The Western Confer- 
ence, as always, will be a 


City Thunder and even 
the Minnesota Timber- 
wolves. OKC always 
proves to be a title con- 
tender under the coach- 
ing of Scott Brooks and 
the performances of KD 
and Russell Westbrook,’ 
but fans seem to forget 
about the presence of a 
fully healthy Timber- 
wolves roster. Minnesota 
was plagued with injury 
all throughout the 2012- 
2013 season, and did not 
have a core set of play- 
ers for every game. It has 
also been a while since 
all-star Kevin Love has 
graced the court with his 
presence, but when he 
does, he proves his domi- 
nance on every play. 
Acquiring all-star An- 
dre Iguodala in the offsea- 
son greatly increased the 
authority that the Golden 
State Warriors will bring 
to the Pacific division this 
season. Behind the Coach- 
ing of Mark Jackson and 
the lights-out three-point 
shooting by the Splash 
Bros Stephen Curry and 
Klay Thompson, the War- 
riors will once again be 
playoff contenders. LA 
will be the other team in 
the top of the Pacific divi- 
sion, and no I’m not talk- 
ing about the Lakers, but 
the other team that is tak- 
ing over Los Angeles. The 
Clippers had an incred- 
ible offseason in resign- 
ing all-star point guard 
Chris Paul, acquiring 3pt 
shooters J.J. Redick and 
Jared Dudley, and acquir- 
ing NBA champion head 
coach Doc Rivers. With 
the implementation of 
River’s defense intensive 


_ coaching style and the ac- 


quisition of solid shooting 
guards, the Clippers have 
what it takes to go deep in 
the playoffs. 

Based on offseason ac- 
quisitions and preseason 
performances, pending 
the health of all players, 
the Eastern Conference fi- 
nals looks to be the Miami 
Heat against the Chicago 
Bulls, while the Western 
Conference finals looks 
to be the Oklahoma City 
Thunder against the Los 
Angeles Clippers. As the 
regular season _ tips-off 
on Oct. 29 and the game 
play presents greater in- 
tensity, questions will be 
answered along with a 
greater sense of overall 
league rankings. 
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Dip You CALENDAR 
Know? 
FRIDAY 
After going 0-1-1 this past Football vs. Dickinson, 7 p.m. 
week, the women’s soccer ; 
team fell to number 7 in the 
d3soccer.com rankings. It is 
the first time all year the Jays 


SATURDAY 
W. Soccer vs. Bryn Mawr, 12 p.m. 
Wrestling @ Black/Blue Brawl, 7 p.m. 


SPORTS 


have not been #1 in the poll. 


* Men’s tennis topped 
by Amherst College 


By ZACH ZILBER 
For The News-Letter 


As freshman Jeremy 
Dubin walked off the 
court, he thought his team 
was down 3-1. 

He was mistaken. 

Instead, Dubin’s 6-2, 
6-3 victory at sixth singles 
tied Hopkins and Am- 
herst at three matches 
apiece. 

Following his win, Du- 
bin went to support his 
teammate, junior Erik 
Lim. After losing the first 
set 6-1, Lim was leading 
the second set 5-4 when 
Dubin witnessed a key 
shot. 

“I remember him hit- 
ting this blistering back- 
hand down the line at a 
crucial moment,” Dubin 
said. “He lost his match, 
but at this moment, the 
whole team was behind 
him, and everyone was 
going crazy because of 
the extraordinary shot he 
hit.” 

After Lim’s 1-6, 6-4, 
4-6 loss gave Amherst a 
4-3 advantage, attention 
turned to the top singles 
match, where junior Ben 
Hwang was filling in for 
an injured junior Tanner 
Brown. 

The first key moment 
came with the match tied 


vented the doubles team 
from winning the second 
set. He remembers one 
botched point in particu- 
lar. 

“We hit a good return 
and came in and missed a 
volley wide,” Willenborg 
said. “They make that vol- 
ley and we're in the third 
set, which is good, we got 
ourselves in a position to 
win the set against a tough 
seed.” 

Walsh applauded his 
opponents but acknowl- 
edged that he and his part- 
ner were not happy with 
the result. 

“We were pretty dis- 
appointed because we 
knew we had our chances 
and could have won it,” 
Walsh said. “After that 
we just relaxed and had 
a great finish to the tour- 
nament.” 

After dropping the 
first match 3-6, 6-7 (6), the 
duo dropped only two 
games in its first match 
in the back draw, win- 
ning 6-2, 6-0 and advanc- 
ing into the fifth place 
match. There, the pair 


Men’s soccer 


won 6-3, 6-3 and claimed | 


fifth place. 
Hwang, who 


missed qualifying for 


the tournament after los- | 


ing in the championship 


round of the ITA Singles | 


at 5-5. tournament, lauded the 
“In the first set, my op- freshman for their accom- 
ponentandIbothheldour _ plishment. 


serves the whole time,” 
Hwatig said. “At 5-5, he 
was serving 15-40, mean- 
ing I had two break points 
to go up 6-5 and serve out 
the set. I ended up blow- 
ing that and got broken 
with him up 6-5, giving 
him the first set 7-5.” 

Later in the second set, 
Hwang again squandered 
a 40-15 opportunity. 

“I was up 5-3, again 
15-40 with two chances to 
break to win the second set 
6-3,” Hwang said. “But he 
managed to hold his serve. 
. It sucks, but that’s what 
tennis really comes down 
to: a couple of points here 
and there make all the dif- 
ference.” 

After the two hour 
and 40 minute match, 
Hwang had three sweat- 
drenched t-shirts and 
two cramping quads. 
He would go on to lose 
the match 5-7, 6-4, 1-6, 
clinching the victory for 
Amherst. 

Earlier in the Oct. 12 
matchup, freshman Emer- 
son Walsh and Mike Bux- 
baum defeated Amherst’s 
top doubles team 8-6, ac- 
counting for one of the 
four Hopkins victories of 
the day. 

The duo entered play 
Saturday fresh off of a fifth 
place finish at the Nation- 
al Small College Cham- 
pionship the day before. 
The pair’s first match in 
the national tournament, 
hosted in Fort Myers, Fla., 
was against the top seed. 
After losing the first set 
6-3, they fought back in 
the second set, taking the 
top seed to a tiebreaker. 

According to Head 
Coach Chuck Willenborg, 
three failed set points pre- 


“They really stepped 


up and placed fifth at the | 
College | 
which 


[National Small 
Championship], 


just | 


basically says they’re the | 


number five ranked dou- 
bles team in the nation,” 
Hwang said. 


Dubin echoed Hwang’s 
| to a game 


thoughts. 

“T thought it was a huge 
accomplishment that two 
freshmen were able to ac- 
complish so much so early 
in their college careers,” 
Dubin said. 

Their coach had similar 
praise for the two young 
players. 

“It’s freshman year and 
they’re already doing some 
great things,” Willenborg 
said. 

Though the team 
ended the first half of 
its season with a loss, 
Willenborg is optimistic 
that both the freshmen 
and the rest of the team 
can achieve great things 
come Feb. 22, when the 
they begin the spring 
portion of their season. 

“If we play well, I think 
we're one of the favorites 
in the championship,” Wil- 
lenborg said. “We're good. 
We're as good as anybody 
out there.” 

The match against 
Amherst ended the fall 
portion of the Blue Jays 
season. They will look for- 
ward to training hard and 
often throughout the win- 
ter in preparation for the 


demanding spring season 


ahead of them. Despite the 
tough loss this weekend, 
the boys seem optimistic 
heading into the winter 
and look forward to not 
only a great season, but a 
run at another champion- 
ship. 


casein nt 


By STEVEN HYLAND 
Staff Writer 


90 straight minutes of 
exertion, will and focus 
can seem like an eternity 
on a soccer field. After an 
hour and a half of pure 
competition, the next 20 
minutes of pure stress can 
break even the strongest 
competi- 
tors will. 
This envi- 
ronment 
Ofs= next 
goal wins” 
brings the 
ultimate 
pressure 


and a situ- 
ation. <A 
loss brings 
deep ago- 
ny and a 
defeated psyche to a team. 
Winning these make-or- 
break games, on the other 
hand, can define a season 
and provide the mental 
fortitude needed for a deep 
postseason run. When 
these games end in a tie, 
however, it just feels unre- 
solved. Certainly you can 
take both positives and 
negatives for this type of 
scenario, but you really 
end up feeling like you 
wanted another 110 min- 
utes in order to find out 
who the better team was. 
The only thing you can do, 
however, is move on with 
your season and circle the 
next game with that team 
on your calendar. 

The Hopkins Blue Jays 
and the 23rd ranked Frank- 
lin & Marshall Diplomats 
battled to a 1-1 tie this past 
Saturday at Homewood 
Field. After the two teams 
traded goals late in the 
second half, the score was 
1-1 after regulation. Two 
tightly contested overtimes 
could not produce a golden 
goal for either team and 
the match ended ina draw. 

This is nothing new for 
the Jays and Dips, who 
have battled for conference 
supremacy against one an- 
other over the past decade. 


The Hopkins water polo team finished out the regular season ton and 
Bucknell. However, strong performances from sophomore goalkeeper Erik Henrikson and senior for- 
ward Stephen Kingery boded well for the Jays, as they look ahead to the Division III Championshi 
this weekend. The championships will be hosted by Hopkins. For full coverage, please see Page B10. 


In their last six meetings, 
this was the fourth time 
the teams have played to 
overtime. Those six match- 
es included four one-goal 
games and produced two 
ties, including the game 
this past Saturday. 
Saturday’s game started 
with a defensive gritti- 
ness from both sides that 


The Jays continued their impressive winning streak. 


has been typical of this 
matchup in the past. Both 
teams looked for a lapse in 
the other's defensive game 
plan, and this produced 
few scoring chances. Only 
five shots were attempted 
between the two teams 
in the first half. Of these 
shots, both teams had 
only one legitimate scor- 
ing chance in this probing 
half. As both teams went 
into their respective locker 
rooms for intermission, 
they were set on breaking 
the others will on defense 
and having offensive suc- 
cess in the second half. 

Both teams came out 
after intermission with a 
revamped attitude. The 
second half was a pedal to 
the metal offensive explo- 
sion, producing 18 com- 
bined shots and the only 
two goals of the game. It 
wasn't until late in this half 
however, that either team 
was able to crack the oth- 
ers defense. 

The Blue Jays landed 
their first blow in the 81st 
minute when freshman 
midfielder David Adejun- 
mobi played a long ball 
to fellow freshman mid- 
fielder Samy Ramadane, 
who skillfully controlled 
the ball and worked his 


Field Hockey: 
Fall to 5-7 


Athlete of the Week: 
Erik Henrikson 


Column: 
NBA Predictions 


Fs 
i 


The Hopkins field hock- 
ey team lost another close 
match this past weekend to 
Haverford and fell to 5-7 on 
the year with an even 3-3 re- 


cord in the Centennial Con- 


Page B11 


With 112 saves and 38 
steals on the season, sopho- 


- more water polo goalkeeper 


Erik Henrikson has earned 
the honor of Athlete of the 


Week for his tremendous | 


defense. Page B11 


Staff Writer Rachel Cook 
breaks down pre-season ac- 
tion and offers her predic- 

_tions for the teams who will 
be successful in the Eastern 
and Western conferences 
this season. Page B11 


LEON SANTHAKUM 


way through two defend- 


ers in the middle of the | 


field. With only the goalie 
to beat, Ramadane picked 
the far post past a diving 
TJ. White to give the Jays 
a 1-0 lead with his second 
goal of his young career. 
With a critical victory 
falling out of reach, the 
Diplomats quickly rallied 
with an offensive surge of 
their own off a free kick 
from Senior Midfielder 
Ryan O'Connell. From 25 
yards out, he played the 


ball into the box that land-. | 


ed to the right of Freshman 


Goalie Matt Paris, who re- | 


corded two stops for the 
Blue Jays throughout the 
course of the match. Before 
he was able to get to the 
ball, a mad scramble led to 
two consecutive shots from 
Diplomat Junior Midfielder 
Max Watson that, after the 
initial Paris save, resulted 
in an F&M goal and knot- 
ted the game up at 1-1. 

As regulation ended, 
both teams geared up for 
a tense overtime. During 
both overtime periods, nei- 
ther team was able to bury 
a goal in the back of the 
net. In the 105th minute, 
Hopkins saw its only le- 
gitimate chance to put the 
game away. Adejunmobi 
was able to get free in the 
middle of the field 20 yards 
from the goal and blasted a 
shot towards the corner. Ju- 
nior Goalie T.J. White, who 
posted five saves in this 
game, was able to make a 


diving save that preserved 


the tie. For the remainder 
of the game, neither team 
was able to generate a se- 
rious threat and the game 
ended in a 1-1 draw which 
saw Hopkins holding a 
slight advantage in both 
shots (12-11) and corner 
kicks (7-6) in this closely 
contested match. 

The 23rd ranked Frank- 
lin & Marshall Diplomats 
prevented their third loss 
and now stand at 9-2-2 
overall and possess a 2-2-1 
mark in league play. 

_ With the draw, the Jays 
ran their unbeaten streak 
to four. straight games, 
which include three wins. 
Hopkins now stands at 
5-6-2 overall and are 2-2-1 
in Centennial Conference 
play. The Blue Jays travel 
to Allentown, Pa. this com- 
ing Saturday to face the 
Muhlenberg Mules at 7 
p-m. Both teams possess 
a 2-2-1 Centennial Confer- 
ence record and this game 
looks to be critical for the 
upcoming conference tour- 
nament. 


with tough road losses to Prin 


draw against K&M lady Jays 


sutter 
first loss 
of season 


By PAT TRACZYKIE- 
WICZ 4 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
soccer team lost a heart- 
breaking game against 
The College of New Jersey 
| (TCNJ) 2-1 in double over- 
time. The loss marked the 
first defeat of the season 
for the Jays to bring their 
overall season record to 10- 
1. The game's winning goal 
was scored just 13 seconds 
into the second overtime 
period, lifting the Lions 
over the Jays. Despite a 
large number of opportu- 
nities in the beginning of 
the first half, the Lady Jays 
were unable to capitalize 
on their chances. Superstar 
junior Hannah Kronick 
kept her scoring streak 
going by notching yet an- 
other goal for the Jays. Asa 
result of the loss, Hopkins 
dropped from second to 
sixth in the rankings. 

However, the Jays need- 
ed to put the game against 
TCNJ behind them, as they 
only had three days to pre- 
pare for a face off against 
Centennial Conference op- 
ponent Haverford. Unfor- 
tunately, it was Haverford 
who started the scoring 
early in the first half when 
Mariah Baker and Con- 
nie Friedman broke past 
the defense on a two on 
one. Friedman fed Baker 
for the goal and Haverford 
jumped to a quick 1-0 lead 
just 11 minutes into the 
first half. 

After some back and 
forth play, the Jays found 
themselves with a penalty 
kick after a foul inside the 
box in the 38th minute. 
Freshman Meg Van de Loo 
took the honors and buried 
a beautiful shot into the 
top corner of the goal, ty- 
ing the game at 1-1. 

The game stayed tied 
into the middle of the sec- 
ond half up until the 76th 
minute. With a corner 
kick, sophomore Maryalice 
McKenna struck a cross 
through the box and found 
Van de Loo who headed 
the ball into the back of the 
net for her second goal of. 
the game, giving the Jays a 
2-1 lead. 


